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A KNAVE AND A FOOL. 



CHAPTER L 

** What say you ? — 
Mine eai^s are new to such a tale ! " 

[ALROND anxiously hoped that 
Anthony St Clare would be 
now terrified into leaving the 
village for ever. Thinking over it, he 
could scarcely realise the man's bravado 
in making the very place from which he 
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had lately escaped a shameful and horrible 
captivity, the scene of his attempt to secure 
a rich wife. And it was this wretch, this 
felon, who had won Bernice's love ? No, 
a thousand times no ! He would not say 
her love. There had been influence at 
work. Mr Ghauntly, allured by St Clare's 
reputed wealth, had persuaded his daughter 
into the engagement ; he could not believe 
that Bemice's free and unfettered choice 
had fallen on one in every way so far 
beneath her. 

That Marjorie should have become a 
prey to the young man's heaux yeux he 
could well understand, for he knew his 
daughter loved flattery, and the mere 
gratiflcation of outvieing so acknowledged 
a beauty as Miss Ghauntly would be suffi- 
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cient to lead her on to commit almost 
any folly ; but this vain child, scarcely a 
woman even in years, and certainly not one 
in mind, must not be judged by the same 
code as Bernice, upon whose fair young 
face thought had already cast its matu- 
rity and its refinement. She, he felt, 
would be won by no mere flattery, by no 
vulgar hope of allying herself to wealth, 
and surely there could have been no 
affinity between her and Anthony St 
Clare ; strong proof that the young man 
felt small love for her lay in the fact of his 
subsequent flirtation with Marjorie. And 
Walrond now found cfomfort in the thought 
that even had fate not played so oppor- 
tunely into his hands, Bernice would never 
have been St Clare's wife. 
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And now, as he sat and sipped his 
claret, and lit his after-dinner cigar, how 
rainbow-hued were his musings ! The love 
that had never slumbered, ever viligant 
and watchful, woke into a sweeter sense of 
life, and the hope that at first had been 
but a faint small whisper rose like a Titan 
and filled his being. This wretched ad- 
venturer gone — and the colonel felt that 
Anthony had now no alternative but flight 
— might not the devotion, the tenderness 
that he could offer, meet with its just 
reward ? and with that dear girl by his 
side — He paused, and a strange shiver 
of foreboding passed over him ; it seemed 
as though such happiness, possessed by 
mortal man, must needs make the fates 
envious. It is when they love that the 
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brave know fear, that fear, mysterious and 
subtle, that stands between us and the 
infinite ; that fear which the learned call 
superstition, and the homely claim as a 
presentiment. 

The servant threw open the door and 
announced Mr Borrodaile ; the little man 
entered the room, his eyes bent on the 
ground, and his wan, thin face looking 
more wan, more thin, than the squire had 
ever noticed it before. 

" You don't look well," said Wabond, 
pushing a decanter towards him, **take a 
glass of wine — that's some of the '34 port 
I know you are rather partial to." 

Borrodaile stood and watched the ser- 
vant close the door, then he came quickly 
to Wabond's side, and bending down 
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whispered, " That young man — Anthony 
St Clare — is dead I . . . . 

I thought at first he was only in- 
sensible," continued Stephen, "but after 
trying for some time to bring him to, a 
terrible fear seized me, and putting it to 
the test, I found he was indeed dead. 
That last blow of yours killed him." 

" What shall we do ? You, of course, 
are my witness that he brought it on 
himself, that I took no unfair advantage 
of him. He. was an escaped convict, tres- 
passing in my grounds with intent to 
carry away my daughter who is a 
minor." 

"You would hardly make such a de* 
fence, colonel," said Borrodaile, with a 
hard, stringent laugh. 
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" And why not, pray ? " 

"In the first place, you attacked him 
with a whip, which is not lawful; the 
man resents your, treatment, and you 
dash him down and kill him. Coroners 
and jurymen, my dear colonel, are not 
leniently disposed as a rule ; they would 
call that little adventure of yours man- 
slaughter; they might even give it an 
uglier name." 

Walrond started ; it would certainly not 
be a pleasant thing to stand his trial and 
have to answer for this man's death. 

"You deliberately took a whip with 
you — that they would call premeditation ; 
you certainly meant to assault him," con- 
tinued Stephen, watching the other, with 
a light in his narrow crafty eyes. 
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"But surely they would hardly commit 
a man of my position for thrashing an 
impostor, a felon who had escaped from 
the convict - ship. It is every honest 
man's duty to hunt down such a 
creature ! " 

"Certainly you would have been quite 
right had you simply hunted him down, 
as you call it. The convict alive and 
secured would have proved your zeal 
for the public good ; but the convict 
dead, and by your hand, is a 
man murdered, and murder is a crime 
against the nation, and must be publicly 
judged." 

"It is certainly a most unpleasant 
business,*' cried Walrond, rising and pac- 
ing the room. *' Of course, you are 
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taking the extreme view of the case, 
Borrodaile — I have no fear of the results ; 
but the publicity alone will be annoyance 
enough." 

Borrodaile watched him pace the room 
with heavy regular strides, his hands 
thrust deep in the pockets of his coat, 
his brows bent in anxious thought; the' 
lawyer guessed it was no selfish fear 
that thus darkened his face. 

" It is that proud slut he is thinking 
of," he muttered to himself. "Suppose 
we keep our own council," he said, 
slowly ; "no one knows anything of 
the afiair but our two selves. What 
is to prevent our quietly burying the 
body? I will take upon myself to 
account satisfactorily for his absence." 
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" Bury the body ? " said Walrond, 
stopping and facing him. 

" Yes, why not ; we both dread publi- 
city ; I would not have his antecedents 
exposed, for many reasons." 

'^ Why should I aid you in avoiding 
publicity ? " cried Walrond, with sudden 
(suspicion. 

Stephen laughed a low, scornful burst 
of savage mirth. 

" The worst folk could say of me 
would be that I had introduced a jail- 
bird into their midst, pretending he was 
a gentleman ; but you — Colonel Walrond, 
they would call you a murderer! They 
would say you were so carried away 
by jealousy of this unfortunate young 
man, that you put him out of the world. 
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Fancy the sensational catch-penny, * Shock- 
ing murder in high life through jealousy ; ' 
fancy haughty Miss Ghauntly in the 
witness-box." 

Walrond bowed his head upon his hands, 
the rough words cut him to the soul ; 
for Bernice's sake there must be no 
publicity; for Bernice's sake he must 
carry this business to the bitter end. 
He raised his face, haggard and disfigured 
by a rain of sudden tears. 

" By heavens ! Borrodaile, you will 
drive me mad. Gad, sir, in my young 
days, the horse-whip would have been 
thought too good for such a scoundrel. 
Was I- to stand meekly by and let him 
steal my daughter — how should I have 
punished him ? " 
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" By the law," said the other quietly ; 
" there was no other way." 

*' Damn your law ! " cried Wabond 
hoarsely. 

" The law will damn you," and Borro- 
daile laughed. " Come, colonel, look the 
matter fairly in the face. We have 
only to dig a deep hole, put the body 
in, and there is an end of the whole 
affair." 

"I killed this man, Borrodaile, you 
are my witness, in no unfair way ; 
and now you would have me act 
like any common murderer, and bury 
the body ; no, I cannot, my whole 
future life would be embittered by 
the memory of so very unmanly an 
act." 
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"Very well," said the lawyer, rising 
and buttoning his coat. "Of course, if 
you are bent upon giving the villagers 
this interesting tragedy in real life, the 
sooner we make the aflfair public the 
better—" 

" Stay ! " cried Walrond, passing his 
hand wearily over his brow ; " give me 
time to think — ^to-morrow you shall have 
my answer." 

"To - morrow will be too late, you 
must decide now whether you will come 
with me, and dig the grave, or whether 
you will give yourself up to justice. I 
cannot lose my character by any use- 
less delay. The night is dark; shall 
we go ? " 

The subtle eviler nature gained the 
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day, and the two men left the house 
together. When Walrond returned his 
hands were soiled, and his brow was 
damp with the sweat of labour. 




CHAPTER II. 

"There ia a weight upon my soul, like sad 
presentiment." 

BEOPLE began to ask each other 
questions about Anthony St 
Clare. He had suddenly dis- 
appeared and no one seemed able to say 
where he had gone. Many wild and 
improbable reasons for so mysterious an 
absence were freely circulated, and the 
squire's name was mixed up more or 
less in the matter. The Chace servants 
had been surreptitiously bribed and ques- 
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tioned, and they bore testimony to many 
facts that would have astonished both 
Colonel Walrond and Lawyer Borrodaile ; 
but marvellous as some of these com- 
munications were, they none of them 
even approached the startling events that 
had really taken place, thus proving the 
old saying, "Truth is stranger than fiction/' 

Not even the most imaginative among 
them was capable of accusing the colonel 
of murdering Anthony St Clare, and of 
privately burying the body among the 
tangled underwood of the old Chace. He 
looked so little like a melodramatic villain, 
this portly, moneyed, middle-aged gentle- 
man. 

What is there in human nature that 
finds such delight in a neighbour's undoing 
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.—such licence for gossip, such excuse for 
wasted time ? Let some misfortune hap- 
pen to A ; B, C, and D immediately 
leave their legitimate work, and stand idly 
" talking it over." And how few can 
talk over another's affairs honestly and dis- 
passionately ! Even sober-minded people, 
not given to lying as a rule, will almost 
unconsciously lend their quota of fiction 
to the dismal tale ; and the ball of scandal 
grows from a mere mole-hill into a moun- 
tain of calumny. 

The Walrondites had been proud of 
their heiress ; had seen her grow up among 
them, a sweet, familiar picture ; had been 
pleased when the stranger chose her ; 
had looked forward to her wedding. 
And now where was all this generous 
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feeling gone ? Her lover had jilted her 
had meant to elope with Miss Walrond. 
and being foiled in the attempt, had 
gone away, leaving no clue to his where- 
abouts. 

" She needna' a held her head so high ! " 
cried Mrs Stone to a shrill jury of matrons. 
"No good never did come of bein' that 
stuck-up." 

" It will maybe take her down a peg 
or two, neighbours," commented the draper's 
lady. 

'* She's like never to get married now," 
sighed Miss Riley ; ** and all them beau- 
tiful gownds as I've made for her mar- 
riage ! It was her first chance, and most 
like her last." 

**She'« falling oflF a bit," said Nancy 
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Fuller, a rosy village belle. "She never 
did have no colour." 

And thus they planned our girl's future ; 
and before she was out of her teens, they 
would have made her a faded old maid 
— ^these very people who, a few weeks 
back, had rejoiced in her beauty, as though, 
in some mysterious manner, it reflected 
credit on themselves. 

While the village was thus busy with 
her name, Bernice, in happy unconscious- 
ness, was wondering a little at her lover's 
absence. There was so much mystery 
about his sudden disappearance, that, had 
she loved him her heart would have been 
filled with anxiety ; but as it was, her 
only feeling was one of hope that, after 
all, she might never become Anthony's 
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wife ; that he himself had grown tired of 
the engagement, and that her father would 
let her stop with him for many years to 
come ; for, try as she would, Bernice could 
never look forward to leaving the dear, 
familiar home with any other feeling than 
dismay. 

Though the whole town was talking of 
Anthony's attempt to elope with Marjorie 
Walrond, the story had not yet reached 
Bemice's ears. All she knew of the aflfair 
was from Lawyer Borrodaile, who pretended 
to be astonished at the young man's un- 
ceremonious conduct. Borrodaile was care- 
ful to suppress all mention of the scene 
between Colonel Walrond and St Clare ; 
and when people asked him for his version 
of the scandal, he coolly told them that 
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they were misinformed, and that there 
had been no quarrel whatever. And al- 
though they did not quite believe him, 
this flat contradiction, from one who was 
supposed to have no personal motive in 
the matter, certainly had its weight in 
checking the gossips. 

It was quite a revelation to Bernice to 
find how the love she had tried so hard 
to teach herself for Anthony slipped away 
from her at the first whisper of freedom ; 
to find herself running singing about the 
house, filled with unacknowledged, inde- 
scribable joy; and that, too, at a time 
when most women would have been tear- 
ful and anxious. She took herself severely 
to task for this heartlessness. He might 
have met with some accident ; he might 
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be lying ill ; he might even be dead ! 
But the girl could find no chord in her 
own nature that sounded in sympathy 
with her absent lover. 

Was there no such thing as love? she 
asked herself. Was love — the love that 
claims a fair, pale host of immortal victims, 
embalmed in the fantasy of its dead poets 
— ^was love but the *' sweet sickness " of 
those poor dreamers whose souls turned 
from the coarse herbage of mortality to 
feed upon the honey-dew of imagination ? 
Those mad poets, whose lovers ever stood 
on the threshold of some awful doom 
and never reached the common-place con- 
tent of every-day life, were they but the 
false teachers of a false faith ? 

And Bernice sighed ; it is hard for the 
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young to disbelieve in the religion of love. 
And as she sat thus musing in the fitful 
firelight how fair she looked, this maiden 
to whom the world with its schemes and 
plans and utter selfishness was a sealed 
book, but who had already gained the 
great knowledge so many women acquire 
too late in bitterness and regret, the 
knowledge that without love no life is 
complete. 

Her quick ears caught the sound of 
footsteps on the gravel path, and she ran 
out gaily to meet her father ; it was easy 
to see in that glowing, beautiful face how 
tenderly and how faithfully Bernice could 
love. 

" Ah 1 daddy, darling, I am glad you 
have come," clasping both her hands over 
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his arm ; " three-quarters of an hour late, 
you naughty, naughty darling." 

She took oflf his coat, and put it on a 
peg in the hall, then she pushed him into 
the cosy parlour, where his chair stood 
ready, close to the fire ; she busied herself 
about him with soft nimble fingers ; she 
untied the woollen wrap from round his 
lean old throat, and raised his slippers 
from the fender where they had been 
<5omfortably toasting for the last half-hour, 
and all without seeming to notice the 
gloom that set like a dark shadow on 
his uncomely face, for Bernice had become 
used to finding her father sullen and 
irritable before dinner ; after, he usually 
thawed a little, even to the extent of a 
grim joke or two. 
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But this evening he seemed more silent 
than usual ; as soon as dinner was over, he 
turned out the lamp, muttering something 
about wastefulness, and drew his chair close 
up to the hearth. Bernice expressed no 
surprise, their evenings were usually spent 
in darkness ; it was in keeping with old 
Ghauntly s character to deprive himself of 
ordinary comfort for the sake of saving a 
few pence ; generally she would go to the 
piano and sing to him, accompanying her- 
self softly, but to-night he seemed so pre- 
occupied, that she feared the music might 
disturb him, so she sat and mutely watched 
the firelight play upon his hard, careworn, 
old face : a very hard old face, without one 
touch of divinity to soften the heavy lines 
of greed, of pride, and of meanness. 
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Such a dwarfed, cramped heart looked 
out of those cold, faded eyes — a heart that 
no pity save self-pity could soften, and no 
love, save self-love, warm; a heart that 
turned from the gentle being by his side, 
and would gladly have coined her into 
stony glittering gold. 

Bernice, watching him, saw him suddenly 
smile, actually smile, at his own thoughts, and 
the girl's heart rejoiced, like the heart of a 
faithful dog at the sight of that smile ; his 
musing could not be very sad, she thought. 
Out from the buried past a memory had come 
to him, the memory that on his wedding day 
Bernice's mother had brought him ten thou- 
sand pounds — ten thousand pounds, ah ! 
what would he give now for such a sum ? 

The fire had burned low into a large red 
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heart, and the girl rose gently and put 
some more coals on. There was no light in 
the room now, save on the dim hearth- 
Out of the darkness Ghauntly called her 
to bis side. 

" Bernice, do you remember your 
mother ? " 

" Yes, slightly, papa ; but I was so 
little when she died." 

" Yes, yes ; very young, Bernice ; only 
four years old," and the girl felt a large 
tear drop on her hand. 

" Father ! " she cried, impulsively, throw- 
ing her arm round him ; "I have never 
missed her care. You have been father and 
mother both to me — all these long years — " 

•* Ah ! child, I have tried to do my best ; 
but she was a good woman, was your 
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mother ; never a bit of waste in her time ; 
those two in the kitchen have it all their 
own way now, a gluttonous, extravagant 
pair ! " 

Bernice laughed; those two penurious, 
faithful old servants accused of extrava- 
gance and gluttony ! 

"Ah! papa, darling, you misjudge 
them ; why Barbara saves scraps of soap 
even against her washing-day ; and her 
cupboards are a perfect storehouse of odds 
and ends that other people would throw 
away." 

" If my son bad lived," continued the 
old man, not noticing the interruption, 
" things might have gone better ; but I am 
an old man now, with neither kith nor kin 
to help me, and — and all the money is 
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gone " (he fairly sobbed now), " all the 
money I began life with." 

Bernice was used to hear him moan 
over lost money, and as they never seemecj 
any the poorer, his words troubled her 
little, but it was the first time she 
had heard him mention the little baby- 
brother, whose birth had been their mother s 
death. Barbara had told her of the pretty 
baby, who was laid in the same coflGin with 
his fair young mother, but Bernice supposed 
her father had long ago forgotten him ; 
and now her tender heart ached to think 
that, hard and cold as he seemed, her father 
carried about him a deathless mourning for 
the child. She drew his head down till 
it rested on her shoulder, and softly patted 
his thin cheek, mingling her tears with his 
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— tears the Peri might have garnered in 
eternity, the holy tears of sympathy. 

Little jets of flame sprung out of the 
dark coals, there was no red heart now, 
blackness and tiny explosive lights had 
taken its place ; they danced about the 
room, revelling in the shadows ; and one 
shadow, gigantic and clear, stood out 
against the bright wall — a shadow of that 
father and daughter clasped in a mutual 
embrace — a shadow the flames might have 
cried to "never again, never again." 

Old Ghauntly rose up, patting Bemice's 
head, — " You are a good girl, a very good 
girl. I shall miss you sadly when you 
are married." 

It was on the tip of Bernice's tongue to 
ask some questions about Anthony — had he 
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written ; did he still hold to their engage^ 
ment — but she checked the impulse. Ques- 
tions might only anger her father ; and if 
there was anything for her to know, he 
would soon tell her. 

"Good-night, dear," he said, buttoning 
his coat. He always left her, but this night 
she sighed to see him go out into the night 
and the cold, and she ran after him. 
" What is it ? " he said, testily. 

"Only to wish you good-night again, 
daddy," assuming a gaiety she was far from 
feeling, "and to see if you had got your 
comforter on." 

She stood at the gate watching till the 
darkness swallowed him up, and then r*^- 
turned slowly to the house. 

The parlour was bright enough now. The 
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servants had lit the lamp as the master's 
footsteps died away, and they were busy 
clearing the table. Old Ghauntly would 
not use the dining-room in the winter, for 
fear of having to light a second fire. 

"You look pale, missy," said Barbara; 
" won t you go to bed now ? Shall I light 
your candle, honey ? " 

But Bernice did not feel inclined for bed ; 
on the contrary, she seemed wonderfully 
fresh and wakeful. So she sat hour after 

# 

hour thinking — of what ? — of a thousand 
things, events in her young life, words 
people had said to her, books she had read 
— sat thus without weariness, while the 
little gilt clock tolled the patient hours of 
night. She had met Walrond that after- 
noon ; memory reminded her that he looked 
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ill, that he seemed preoccupied ; memory 
brought back the very trick of his smile, a 
strangely kind smile, she decided now. 
Had he some trouble ? mused nineteen, 
counting over the possible sorrows of forty. 
And then she vaguely wondered why he 
did not marry again, some nice widow 
younger than himself, or even a girl ; there 
were many girls who might grow to love 
him. 

These wandering thoughts must have 
merged into a dream, for suddenly she 
became conscious of a sound like a bell. 
She started up ; the early sun was peeping 
through the shutters, the grate was cold and 
grey, the lamp still shone steadily, and the 
little gilt clock pointed to five o'clock. 

Yes, there it was again, the sharp, shrill 
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sound of a bell, — the gate bell ! Bemice 
was no coward, she opened the street 
door, and ran down the garden path; 
peeping through the lattice she saw 
Robert Stacy, her father's head clerk, his 
white uncovered hair tossed by the cold, 
sharp wind ; she threw open the gate. 

" What is the matter ? " she asked, 
breathlessly. 

" Oh ! miss, miss," he wailed, " come 
with me, come with me." 
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" For sure the greatest evil man can know 
Bears no proportion to this dread suspense.'* 

|ERNICE let the gate slip from 
her hand, and it banged behind 
her. 

** Papa, papa ! " she cried ; " has anything 
happened to papa ? " 

The old man looked frightened and 
bewildered. " Come with me," he reiter- 
ated. " Come with me." 

But the girl, half mad with impatient 
anxiety, ran past him, her feet scarce 
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touching the ground; through the empty, 
silent streets, not stopping till she reached 
the bank. She never thought of trying 
to enter by the large public door, but 
turned instinctively to a small side en- 
trance. Two policemen were standing in 
the doorway; they were talking earnestly, 
but both stopped on seeing the girl, 
bareheaded and flushed, with her hair 
falling round her face ; they recognised 
her and stood aside. Dr Crofton met 
her in the passage. " My poor child," he 
said, " can you bear to see it ? " 

" Bear to see what ? — teU me, is papa 
ill — is he dead ? " 

" My dear Miss Ghauntly, prepare your- 
self for the worst, — ^your father is dead, 
has been dead some hours." 
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** Dead ! " Bernice said, in a vague, 
l^elpless sort of way ; ** dead ! and he 
only just left me, quite well ; how can 
he be dead ? " 

" It is very sad, terribly sad ! " 

"Is papa in there ? " said the girl, point- 
ing to the parlour. " Let me go, I must 
see him." But the old doctor held her 
hand fast. 

"Not yet, my dear young lady, not 
until you are calmer." 

" I am calm now, doctor ; let me go." 

"It is a dreadful sight, and you must 
not touch him — ^you must not go near 
him." 

It was indeed a dreadful sight. In the 
cold, darkened dreary room in his upright 
arm-chair Mr Ghauntly sat ; his head lay 
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slightly over on one side ; and, through 
the stillness, a small monotonous drip, drip, 
fell on the oilcloth with which the room 
was carpeted. Bernice advanced a step 
or two ; his livid face was in ghastly con- 
trast wiibh a deep red wound on his throat, 
from which the blood fell drop by drop, 
with horrible splashes, into a dull dark 
pool upon the floor. 

She recoiled shuddering, covering her 
face with both her hands. 

The doctor led her from the room and 
locked the door. 

"Of course there will be an inquest," 
he said, handing the key to one of the 
policemen. 

" Suicide, I suppose, sir ? " 

" Yes ; I should think so," he answered, 
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hurriedly ; then, turning to Bemice, he 
touched her gently on the shoulder, and 
oflFered to take her home. 

" No, no, thank you," she said ; " I shall 
stop here. I would rather stop here." 

" But, my poor child, you can be of no 
use here. You had better let me take you 
home." 

" No, I will stop here." 

" But you cannot go into that room 
again until the inquest ; come home. I 
can't think what you were fetched for at 
this hour ; better to have told you later. 
There, take my arm, and let me lead you 
home." 

But Bemice drew her hand away 
from his friendly touch. She was very 
pale. 
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** You are kind, but I would rather not 

go- 
Here a little old woman in a crazy-look- 
ing bonnet came forward — ^the bank house- 
keeper. 

"Will you sit down in the bank, miss, 
and let me bring you a cup of tea ? There 
ain't no room fit for you to sit in ; up- 
stairs is all emptiness and dust, and in 
the bank there's a fire." Here she began 
to wipe her eyes on her apron. 

" That's right," said the doctor. " You 
go and get the young lady a cup of 
tea, and then Mr Stacy will take her 
home." 

Bernice went into the bank, and seated 
herself on a form that was placed against 
the wall. At the further end of • the 
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room, over the dismal little fire, her 
father's two clerks, both old men, were 
talking together in whispers. How strange 
it all seemed ; the heavy barred door ; 
the wire window-blinds with "Ghauntly 
& Son " traced on them, the words look- 
ing like faded hieroglyphics from the 
inside. How strange it all seemed, the 
litter of yesterday not cleared away, 
and yet that indescribable look about the 
room, as though it had been shut up 
for centuries. It was impossible that 
yesterday, only yesterday — 

Bemice buried her face in her hands, 
and raised it, white and drawn, and tear- 
less ; she could not weep, the blessed 
solace of tears was denied her, she could 
only sit there in dumb agony, such 
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agony as had never before touched her 
young life. 

The little old woman, with her crazy 
bonnet tilted quite over her forehead, 
thus tilted and suffered to remain as a 
humble tribute to the horror of that 
morning, came up to the girl with a 
cup of tea, but she motioned it away 
impatiently; the worthy soul stood look- 
ing at her, " that scared," as she after- 
wards confessed, by her white, tearless 
face, 

" Who — who did it ? " said Bernice, with 
an effort. 

The little old woman came nearer ; 
bending her head forward, said in a 
whisper,— 

" He did it hisself," 
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" No, no, no ! " wailed the girl, shud- 
dering. It came back to her vividly — 
the head slightly on one side, showing 
the deep dark wound, the dull sound 
as the blood fell drop by drop. 

"He must a been mad, poor dear; 
but he did it hisself. Not a soul could 
a got in through all them bolts and 
bars. When I see'd him first — 1 always 
called him at five — ^when I see'd him — " 

" Go away," cried Bernice harshly, " go 
away ; your talking makes my head ache, 
go away!" 

The words rang in her ears, — " Did it 

himself ; did it himself." Why? 

; " Oh, father, father ! " she moaned, 

rocking herself backwards and forwards. 

*' Oh, my father ! " she rose and 
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paced the room many times, and then 
sat down again ; the clerks watched her, 
offering no consolation. What could they 
say that she could hear ; her grief was 
too new, too terrible for any earthly 
consolation. He had left her, alive and 
sane; and now the tenderest verdict man 
could give would be that he had done 
this thing in a fit of madness. He, 
who had always been so looked up to, 
so respected. Her father a madman, 
and a suicide ! No, no, it was impossible ; 
some one had stolen in, and basely 
murdered him ; and a flush came to her 
cheek, and a brightness to her dim eyes, 
at the thought that justice would hunt 
down the cowardly murderer. 

It was late in the day, and quite a 
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crowd had collected outside the bank, 
reading the announcement that had been 
posted on the door — the announcement 
that, in consequence of Mr Ghauntly's 
sudden death, the bank would be closed 
for a few days. It was market-day, and 
the town was unusually full ; many had 
come from a long distance meaning to 
draw out money, and they were naturally 
angry and impatient at finding the day's 
business thus at a standstill. Some of 
these malcontents, after wandering vaguely 
about, dropped into the Walrond Arms, 
and tested some of that comfortable host- 
elry's famous spiced ale ; thus fortified, 
they later on returned in a body to the 
closed bank, and began to vent their 
displeasure by throwing stones at the 
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windows, kicking at the door, and calling 
out loudly that they wanted their money, 
and must have it. They were of course 
soon joined by the town roughs, who were 
generally ready for any villainy from 
manslaughter down to cat-chasing. 

"Speak to them," said Bemice, as a 
large stone came crashing through the 
barred window, and fell at her feet. 

But the old men drew back, entreating 
her to come into the passage. 

Cries of " I don't believe he's dead ; he's 
bolted," were distinctly audible. "The 
old man's insolvent, and that's why he's 
made away with himself," cried another 
voice. 

Bernice started up, her face aflame. 

"Go, you cowards!" she cried. "Open 
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the door and pay them ; papa's memory 
must not be insulted." 

Her hands were on the bolts, but the 
two men ran forward to stop her. 

"For God's sake, Miss Ghauntly, don't 
open the door ; we cannot pay them — ^^ 

"Yes you can," said the girl proudly, 
" I, his heiress, command you to pay them, 
every penny, every farthing, and never 
allow them to bank with us again." 

The clerks looked at one another. 

" We cannot," said Kobert Stacy ; " even 
if your permission gave us legal right, 
which, my dear young lady, could not be 
until your father's will has been proved ; 
but, even supposing you could give us 
permission, we have not suflBcient funds 
to pay them. It is quite true what they 
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are crying out. The bank — ^this bank I 
have worked in since a boy — is insolvent ! 
We cannot meet a quarter of our liabilities. 
The governor knew it, and that was why — " 
he paused, and jerked his head towards 
the inner-room, that awful inner-room. 

Bernice stood like one stunned, like 
one turned to stone, and suffered them 
to lead her out of the room, and into 
the passage where they stood — a terrified 
little group, listening to the wild shouts 
of the mob outside. They called him many 
vile names, him, who sat unable to answer, 
save that in every drop of blood as it 
fell was a faint small cry for mercy. The 
old iron-cased door shook in its staples. 

" I will speak to them," cried Bernice, 
with a sudden light in her haggard face. 
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" we will not crouch here like rabbits 
in a hole. Robert Stacy, let me go ! " and 
she flung off the hands that would have 
stayed her, and in another moment the 
door was thrown open. 

At the sudden appearance of that young 
girl, a momentary hush came over the 
sea of human beings before her, and she 
stood like some avenging angel, her fair 
face full of holy wrath. 

** What are you — men and women," 
and her voice rang out clear as a bell, 
"or fiends in human shape, who thus 
disturb the dead ? " 

They cowered before her, and some of 
them slunk away, ashamed of being re- 
cognised : but one man said, humbly, but 

with determination, — 
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" I have come a long way, miss, and 
money is wanted at home. I am sorry 
for your trouble, but I cannot waste another 
working day. See, here is my bank book- 
Let me have some of the money I put 
in. It is all honestly come by, and I want 
it." 

" My good man,'* sjiid Mr Stacy tremu- 
lously ; ** after the inquest, every one's 
claims shall be satisfied." 

** Hang your inquest ! '' cried another man, 
a burly ruffian, who had no money at all 
in the bank, but who liked a row. ''i am 
going to take my own ; come on, mates/' 
and he sprang up the steps, pushing 
Bernice on one side. 

* But in another moment a hand caught 
him by the coat collar, a hand with a grip 
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of iron, and flung him down into the 
crowd. 

An awed cry arose of " The Squire, the 
Squire ! " and Colonel Walrond turned 
upon them. 

** Whoever follows that man's example 
shall share his fate. Ah ! I know you, 
Daniel White, the poacher ; you shall go 
to prison for this."' 

A large body of police, now opportunely 
arriving, secured several of the mob, and 
a fierce struggle ensued, which ended in the 
law obtaining a doubtful victory and march- 
ing off with one or two innocent spectators, 
while the real culprits, trusting to the 
darkness, took to their heels and dis- 
appeared. 

Walrond put his arm round Bernice, 
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and drew her gently into the bank ; the 
late excitement had left her weak and 
faint, and she rested her head on the 
Squire's broad shoulder and wept freely 
and without control, the first tears she 
had shed that dreadful day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" Money can be repud, 

Not kindness such as this." 

IWO years have passed, two long, 
sober years, bringing peace to 
Bernice, the calm peace of 
resignation. These two years have been 
passed at Elmsden Abbey, and the pretty 
little home of her youth is shut up 
and empty. There is no stain on her 
father's memory, and the girl's heart glows 
with gratitude when she thinks of the 
generosity by which his name was saved. 
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Every claim upon the bank was fully 
and honourably discharged, and had it 
not been for Robert Stacy's inability to 
keep a secret, Bernice might never have 
known how the miracle was wrought. 

The old clerk brought the news to 
the Abbey; all was paid, and a balance 
of five thousand pounds remained. 

*' Five thousand pounds ! " cried Lady 
Grace, who was present at the interview ; 
" then that is your fortune, my dear," 
turning to Bernice. 

" Then there was ample means," said 
the girl, with a reproachful look at the 
old man. " Mr Stacy, h6w dared you to 
say that the bank was insolvent? It was 
your fault that poor, dear papas remains 
were so insulted on that terrible day." 
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" Why did you spread such a disgrace- 
ful report, sir?" asked the old lady 
severely. 

'* I really thought so at the time," he 
stammered confusedly. 

" Thought so 1 fiddlesticks ! " cried Lady 
Grace. "Why are you looking so con- 
fused ? If there is any mystery about 
the matter, we at least ought to know." 

"Well, the fact is, your ladyship, there 
is a mystery^ and I have promised not to 
mention a word about it." 

At this blundering confession. Lady 
Grace looked him full in the face. 

" Now, sir, if you don't want me to 
put the matter in the hands of my 
solicitors you had better make a thorough 
confession. This young lady is my 
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adopted daughter" (here she took the 
girls hand and patted it kindly), "and 
I won't have any underhand dealings 
where she is concerned. How do we 
know that there are not many more 
thousand pounds to be accounted for, and 
the mystery may mean embezzlement, Mr 
Stacy. Don't look so indignant ; I am 
an old woman, and I know the world." 

" Well, perhaps, if your ladyship looks 
at it in that light, I may as well tell 
you that the bank was insolvent. A 
kind friend of your father's, Miss Ghauntly, 
out of his own private purse, paid every 
penny." 

" A friend of papa's ! " from the girl. 

" What is his name ? " from the woman. 

" Colonel Walrond ! " from the man. 
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They all three stood confronting each 
other. 

'* Colonel Walrond ! " repeated Bemice, 
the first to break the silence. "Why 
should he have done so generous a thing ? " 

" What were the liabilities ? " asked 
practical Lady Grace. 

" Twelve thousand pounds, your lady- 
ship." 

" Who ever heard of such an extraordinary 
man, my dear ? — and the five thousand 
pounds he now sends, makes seventeen 
thousand pounds ; why, Bernie, what can 
he be thinking of ? " 

Bernice started. " Does he send me the 
five thousand pounds, Mr Stacy? — and 
you actually meant to hide all this from 
me ! " 
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** Such was the coloners wish, miss." 

" Oh ! most generous of men ! " she 
cried, with streaming eyes ; " how shall I 
ever repay so heavy a debt ? " 

Lady Grace laughed, and then suddenly 
became grave. 

"And but for this unheard-of piece 
of generosity, my girl might have been 
a paupsr." 

Bernice interrupted, " I am a pauper. 
Lady Grace. I could not accept Colonel 
Walrond's money. Oh ! how I long to 
thank him. I cannot rest under so heavy 
an obligation. What can I do ? what can 
a poor weak girl do to repay him ? " 

" But he wishes to remain your unknown 
benefactor, Bernice. He must have some 
motive too, every one has a motive in this 
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world for their actions; perhaps he owed 
your father money — who knows ! " 

When Robert Stacy had left them, 
Lady Grace turned to Bernice. 

"Of course, dear, I was not going 
to say so before that old idiot, but the 
reading* of the riddle is that Colonel 
Walrond is in love with you, and if 
you choose you may be mistress of the 
Chace." 

" In love with me ! " she murmured, 
and from that hour she looked upon Ralph 
Walrond with different eyes. 

She wrote to him asking him to come 
and see her, and when he stood before her, 
confused as though he had done her a 
wrong, she thanked him for his great 
kindness, so humbly and sweetly, that he 
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loDged to catch her to his heart, and 
stay that low sad voice with kisses. 

She remained firm in her refusal of the 
five thousand pounds. 

" Forgive me for having ofiered it," cried 
Walrond, with a red glow on either cheek ; 
" but, but — " he could not finish the sen- 
tence, his heart so ached to think of this 
fair woman penniless. 

So time passed on, and Walrond did 
not presume on the friendship thus costly- 
bought ; although cordially pressed, he 
seldom came to the Abbey; but its 
chdtelaine daily sang his praises, and time 
and gratitude daily taught Bernice to love 
him with a love that, unrecognised, tinged 
all her musings ; and enshrined in the 
recesses of her virgin heart he uncon- 
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sciously engrossed its purest and happiest 
thoughts. 

Lady Grace would have been delighted 
to hear that Walrond had proposed to 
Bernice. She spent a great deal of her 
time wondering why he did not come 
boldly and woo the girl ; of course she 
would accept him, what woman could be 
cold to so disinterested a lover ; and 
her ladyship finally decided that Colonel 
Walrond was needlessly modest. She was 
not yet tired of Bernice, but she foresaw 
a day when she might grow weary of play- 
ing the adopted mother. It is one thing 
to have a pleasant young girl stopping 
with you for a few months, but it is quite 
another afiair to have that pleasant young 
girl saddled on you for life, especially if 
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she happens to be penniless. So through 
these two uneventful circles of time, Lady 
Grace sings Walrond's praises loud and 
often, a hymn Bernice certainly never 
turns weary of accompanying ; but he does 
not propose, and the elder lady is begin- 
ning to feel rather impatient. 

Marjorie, now grown into a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, is very weary of the 
monotony of their quiet life, and she 
often begs her father to leave Walrond and 
take her to London. What is the use of 
havinoc a face fair and fresh as the morn- 
ing when — 

** There are no men to govern in this wood t " 

But Walrond dare not leave the 

■ • \ 

dhace ; a ghastly fear binds him to the 
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hotne of his childhood ; the fear that, were 
he absent, some chance might discover 
that hidden grave. He has bartered all 
peace in this concealment ; the mental 
horror of discovery haunts him ; and a 
morbid demon of self-reproach preys upon 
him, alternatively sullen and vivacious. 
The mere chance of St Clare's death might 
not thus have* oppressed him; it was that 
unhallowed burial — though no churchman, 
Walrond respects its ritual — that nameless, 
unknown grave that accused and con- 
demned him. There were times when 
his agitated mind, labouring under this 
oppressive secret, almost longed to dig 
up the gruesome corpse, and call upon 
his fellow-men to see the thing that he 
had done, and let them hang him unde- 
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fended : even this grim fate, in its retri- 
butive atonement, seemed preferable to 
the fantastic horrors of remorse, and to the 
stern, deep, irredeemable darkness that 
has come upon his soul. But at such 
times like a cool breeze fanning his weary 
brow would come the thought of Bemice 
— Bcrnice whose eyes seek his, and ask 
him shy, wordless questions. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" With hopes that but allure, to fly, 
With hopes that vjinish while she sips ; 
Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
And turn to ashes on the lips." 

iHERE was a letter addressed to 
Mrs Hastings ; Colonel Wali-ond, 
who always opened the post- 
bag himself, sent it to her at once. The 
housekeeper was in the store-room attend- 
ing to the wants of some half-dozen maids ; 
she had a little book in her hand, and 
every article that left her cupboards was 
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carefully entered therein, never a better or 
more economical manager than Mrs Hast- 
ings. She put the letter in her pocket, 
finished her work, and locked the store- 
room door ; from her methodical precision 
of manner, no one would have imagined 
the anxiety that consumed her ; letters 
were rare events in her life, but so near 
allied were her thoughts to tragedy, that 
she always dreaded to open them. 

In the sanctuary of her own room, she 
opened the note, it ran thus, — 

" My dear Mattie, — So long since we 
liave seen you — so long since we have 
lieard any news of you ! We are moved, 
as you will see by the top of this 
paper ; we have now quite grand rooms. 
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You remember my mentioning a little 
girl they call Bet ? Well, she has now 
become quite an actress ; they give her 
ten guineas a- week, — only fancy that ! and 
also, wonderful to relate, she does not 
forget my having helped her a little at 
first, and nothing will satisfy her but that 
we must share her home. Come, dear, if 
only for a short time, as we are getting 
quite anxious for some news of you." 

" I suppose I must go and see them," 
she muttered, crushing the letter up in 
her annoyance. " That wretched little out- 
cast indeed ! no wonder the stage is des- 
pised, when one so low and contemptible 
as that girl can win fame. Careful study, 
years of application, all fall before the 
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merits of a ragged little pauper, whose 
stock-in-trade is a pleasant voice and a 
tolerable face. And there are people who 
would elevate acting to an art ! No, no, 
' the poor player * at his best is but a 
mountebank, and a mountebank always 
liable to be thrust aside by any other who 
can mouth a little more, or jump a little 
higher." 

She looked round the room, that cosy 
little chamber that had seen so many 
varieties of this strange woman's moods, 
for it was here alone she could cast off 
the dignified primness befitting Colonel 
Walrond s housekeeper — ^here alone she could 
commune with herself in alternate hope and 
despair. 

" I must go and ask for a holiday. 
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Please, sir, if so be as it would not be 
inconveniencing of you — ^^ and she laughed, 
bitterly, and then her face softened sud- 
denly. " Ah, that the time were come 
when I dare tell him who I am ! out of 
his loneliness would not the old love revive, 
for he loved me once more than any other 
living thing. That girl will never marry 
him. I should like to be Mrs Walrond 
of the Chace ! it sounds well. Why was 
I such a fool all those years ago ? But 
then who would have thought that gawky 
boy, Ralph Carvenue, would ever have 
bloomed into this handsome, wealthy Colonel 
Walrond ? And — ^and I was such a pretty 
woman then, and anything seems possible 
to a pretty woman when she is young." She 
crossed over to the mirror and looked long 
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and earnestly at herself. " Bah ! I need not 
look so dowdy," she cried, impatiently 
pushing her hair back, and in that simple 
action a sudden youth and a sudden beauty 
came into her face. " I will let my hair 
return to its natural yellow tint, and with a 
little make up I can hold my own against 
half the scraggy girls, Miss Ghauntly in- 
cluded," and a glad, triumphant smile 
settled in her eyes, and irradiated her face. 

This smile had altogether faded when she 
entered Colonel Walrond's study. 

" Good morning," said the squire, politely 
placing a chair for her. " Is there anything 
I can do for you, madam ? " 

The housekeeper's eyes travelled round 
the little room, and then steadied and fixed 
themselves on Walrond*s face. 
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" I have come to ask you for a short 
holiday, sir — of course if it will inconveni- 
ence you in any way — " 

" Not in the slightest," interrupted Wal- 
rond heartily. "You have managed my 
house most satisfactorily, and I shall be 
happy for you to have a little change." 
He crossed over to the writing-table, and 
opened his cheque-book. 

" Please accept this little acknowledg- 
ment of the able manner in which you have 
fulfilled your duties here ; " handing her 
the cheque, he seemed to consider their 
interview at an end, and busied himself 
in looking over several letters. 

The woman stood and watched him ; his 
profile looked sharp and haggard, there 
were dark circles round his eyes, and the 
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grey was beginning to show thickly in his 
once bright hair ; an affectionate tenderness 
came over her face, and she moved a step 
or two nearer to him. 

He turned quickly, he had almost for- 
gotten her presence. 

" Yes, yes," he said, absently, "to be 
sure ; and when do you start ? " with a 
sudden look of interest. 

"This afternoon, sir, if you are agreeable." 
" Certainly, my good lady, certainly." 
" I should like to be away a month, sir. 
I shall make every arrangement to secure 
your comfort during my absence." 

" I hope you will spend a pleasant time," 
he said, rising and taking up his hat ; Mrs 
Hastings possessed no interest for him, and 
he wished she would go about her business. 
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" I am going round to the stables," he con- 
tinued, " and I will order the brougham for 
you." 

" Oh, thank you, sir, you are very kind, 
but I would rather walk to the station, I 
shall take no luggage with me. You see, 
sir, we working women are not like ladies, 
we are not obliged to carry a regiment of 
dresses wherever we go." 

Walrond held the study door open for 
her to precede him, he was always civil 
to a woman, but as he bent his steps 
towards the stables, he felt a certain relief 
to think that the housekeeper would be 
away for a month ; why he could not have 
told, save that some subtle sympathy 
between his nature and hers made him 
vaguely uncomfortable in her presence. 
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He always avoided her as much as possible ; 
hut a fine sense of justice told him that the 
poor woman did her duty, and that the 
mere fact of her presence being objection- 
able to him was no reason for judging 
her harshly. The cheque which he had 
lately given her was a sort of unacknow- 
ledged compensation for the secret repug- 
nance he felt towards her. 

Later in the day Lawyer Borrodaile met 
Mrs Hastings walking towards the station. 
He quite started ; she looked so little like 
the Mrs Hastings he had become accustomed 
to ; her face was rosy with artificial colour, 
her hair was piled up under a coquettish 
little bonnet, and her Whole dress was at 
total variance with the quiet, subdued taste 
that usually distinguished her appearance. 
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"Has anything happened?" he asked, 
looking at her inquisitively. 

" Yes, sir," she laughed, " something has 
happened, the humble housekeeper goes for 
a holiday." 

" A holiday ! " 

"Yes, Mr Stephen, a holiday. When 
one of the maids has her ^ Sunday out,' she 
easts off the livery of servitude, and appears 
in colours that would put the peony or the 
tulip to shame, then why should you 
wonder at seeing me so gay during my 
brief season of liberty ? " 

" My good creature," he said, " do 
not be perverse. Tell me really why 
you have thought it necessary to 
change your personal appearance so en- 
tirely ? " 
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" Why do you wish to know, Mr Borro- 
daile ? " 

" Because, as a friend, I take an interest 
in all your actions, and because my instinct 
tells me you are going to do something 
rasL" 

She turned her eyes, anxious and full of 
quick scrutiny, upon him. 

" Your instinct, perhaps, tells you right. 
See," taking the letter from Her pocket, 
" this aflfectionate epistle is the cause of my 
change of attire." 

Borrodaile read the letter. 

" So you are really going up to London," 
he said, handing it back. 

" Well you see, Borrodaile, if I don't 
humour them a little they may try and 
find where I have hidden myself This 
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letter has been enclosed from a post- 
office in Liverpool, and failing an answer 
from me they might go there and ask 
questions; would it not be better to pay 
them a dutiful visit ? " 

" Certainly — and I don't see why you 
should return — excuse my bluntness, I fear 
I must have been born with a natural 
aptitude for treading on other folk's corns* 
but what atom of good are you doing 
by masquerading down here ? *' 

" Ah ! Borrodaile, don't you see, can't 
you see, how day by day he grows more 
sad, more burdened by the lonely life he 
is leading." 

*^ By that ambiguous * He ' do you mean 
our friend the colonel ? " 

" I have watched him, and I am con- 
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fident he is not happy," she continued. 
'* Mark my words, Borrodaile, that girl has 
refused him ; and when he has thoroughly 
got over his disappointment, and learnt 
to view her with indifference, I shall 
creep to his side, and kneeling, tell him 
who I am — " she turned towards the lawyer 
a face full of hope and conviction. 

He stood literally spell -bound at the 
audacious self - confidence of this woman, 
whom, recognising, Walrond had deep and 
bitter reasons for hating, while on the 
other hand, preserving her incognito, was 
it likely that the proud possessor of the 
Chace could learn to love this humble 
and elderly servant? 



CHAPTER VI. 




" Her lip was silent, scarcely beat her heart, 
Her eye alone proclaimed we will not part" 

S time passed on and Walrond 
still avoided the Abbey, Lady 
Grace grew angry, and Bernice 
grew strangely weary and sad. The thought 
that the squire loved her, opening as it 
did a possible future in which she might 
repay his generosity by a willing de- 
votion of her whole life, had supported 
the girl under a weight of gratitude and 
a heavy sense of obligation that other- 
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wise would have crushed her. But now 
as the thought, reluctantly admitted, that 
she had accepted charity forced itself into 
conviction she felt cruelly humiliated. 

And was he insensible to the sweet, 
tender affection that out of her grati- 
tude and her admiration for his noble 
generosity had blossomed in this maiden's 
heart ? Was he deaf to the low, sweet 
voice that was so full of melody when 
she spoke to him ? was he blind to the 
flush upon her fair cheek and the lustre 
in her large eyes? He was no vain 
man, but he read her gentle face like 
a book, and he knew that Bernice loved 
him, recognising in this knowledge his 
bitterest punishment; dare he — he with a 
ghastly secret locked within his lips — dare 
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he let a wife share his life, and put ^ 
watch upon his actions, an ear ever by 
his side, into which, even in sleep, he 
might pour a wild confession that would 
brand him with the mark of Cain ! How 
would she listen to the ever - darkening 
story of his crime, she who loved in 
him a being coloured by her own lofty 
and tender imagination ? How would she 
survive the horror of the shameful death, 
the hangman's hands about his throat, 
and a widowhood whose very name was 
shame ? 

In the restless irritability that pos- 
sessed him, he found a certain grim 
comfort in self-debasement ; in his secret 
reveries he never sought to mitigate 
or excuse the weakness that had led 
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him to bury Anthony s body ; he found 
no consolation in the thought that man, 
judging him, might not have called 
that unpremeditated death by the ominous 
name of murder; he chose rather to 
keep before him always the one stem 
fact, that by burying the body he had 
laid himself open to a capital charge. 

Thus this morbid nature never spared 
itself, and was merciless in its solitude. 
It was from her deep knowledge of 
human nature that the Church of Rome 
provided penance for her conscience- 
stricken sons ; not as a punishment for 
crime, but as a purification from crime's 
twin-brother, remorse. Had Walrond be- 
longed to that faith, he would have 
found a grim delight in bodily torture; 
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his tempest-tossed soul, driven hither and 
thither, in sight of the fair harbour of 
peace he dare not enter, would have 
found relief in any active atonement. 

Though Walrond strove to subdue his 
love for Bernice ; though he avoided her, 
and even by her side so tutored himself 
that the girl never fancied the joy her 
very presence caused him ; still, those 
who have ever loved will not wonder that, 
the more he tried to banish her image 
from his heart, the more firmly it grew 
his one happy, though reluctant thought. 
His soul turned from the fear of dis- 
covery, and the terrors of remorse, and 
found a brief peace in love s tenderness, 
its radiancy, and its ho'pel 

To Bernice's lonely, brooding heart the 
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mystery and the caprice that thus distin- 
guished Walrond only added to her affec- 
tion. She studied his every look, his word, 
his gesture, and thus, thinking of him con- 
stantly, this study became the one object of 
her life. He avoided her, it is true, but a 
certain intuition whispered that he was 
not indifferent to her ; and yet — how 
often in her solitary musing did she pause 
thus? 

The torture of this uncertainty was gradu- 
ally telling on the girl, and there were 
times when she felt that she must leave 
the Abbey, and in fresh scenes and amidst 
new faces strive to forget. 

Lady Grace, too, was growing very dis- 
satisfied ; the prospect of having Bernice 
always by her side was beginning to fill her 
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with dismay. The old lady liked youth 
and brightness about her, as she liked the 
fair sweetness of a flower; but visions of 
Bernice growing old and faded would at 
times haunt and perplex her. 

" What shall I do with her if no husband 
comes? I can't ofier her Justine's place, 
and I could hardly pension her off, without 
serious outlay." Lady Grace, thus musing, 
felt thoroughly worried, and regretted that 
she had ever asked Bernice to stop with 
her. " Two years and a-half is certainly a 
long visit. Colonel Walrond ought to pro- 
pose ; his extraordinary generosity has led 
us to expect he would do so. She is a 
pretty creature, taking her all in all, and 
ought to make a match. A season in town 
might — but why should I trouble myself 
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about the girl, she is neither kith nor kin 
of mine." 

Lady Grace, seated by the open window 
in her cool, dainty boudoir, commenced to 
fan herself, a decided frown deepening the 
lines on her wrinkled brow. But the frown 
fled when a few moments later Bemice 
entered the room for, unknown to herself, 
the old woman loved this girl. She came 
in, clad in white clinging drapery, her soft, 
noble young face slightly sad, yet eager 
with a new resolve. 

" Dear Lady Grace," she cried, throwing 
herself down on the floor by the side of her 
chair ; " I have thought it over, and it seems 
to me the best thing I can do. Dear, kind 
friend, you will not think me ungrateful, 
but I am going to leave you. I am going 
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to try if there is not some work for Bernice 
Ghauntly — some work by which she can 
eat bread that is not a gift." 

Lady Grace started, and her face flushed ; 
gently taking Bernice's soft young hand in 
her own tremulous, wrinkled palms she said. 
" Bread that is a gift, child ? may not the 
old hope to keep youth by them without 
favour ? " 

** Do not try to detain me ! " Bernice 
cried, wildly ; " my very heart is eating 
itself away here — as a governess, working 
for my living, I might forget that I am an 
orphan and a pauper." 

• ••....a 

Lady Grace decided on taking Walrond 
into her confidence. " If he loves her," 
argued this anxious match-maker, "the 
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thought of her going out as a governess 
will be enough to make him speak out." 
So she sent the colonel a polite little 
note begging him to call on her at his 
earliest convenience. 

The Squire presented himself at the 
Abbey in answer to this urgent appeal 
He found Lady Grace quite in a state of 
excitement, Bernice having just asked if 
she would recommend her as a governess 
to a lady whose six daughters required 
tuition. 

**Did you ever hear of such a thing, Colonel 
Walrond ? The siUy little thing fancies she 
ought to do something for her living — of 
course she has no thought for me, and 
I should miss her dreadfully ; I assure you 
I look upon her as a daughter, and the idea 
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of her being a governess is very distasteful 
to me." 

" Poor child," said Wabond, " and has 
she no relatives ? " 

" None that she has ever known. Mr 
Ghauntly, I believe, quarrelled with her 
mother's people about some money matters, 
and I don't think Bemice the sort of girl 
to care to look to distant relations for 
help. Young women now-a-days are so 
very independent, and Bernice fancies she 
would be happier teaching some half-dozen 
little wretches their alphabet, than she is 
with me — a pretty return for my kindness 
in having her here, to turn round on me 
when I have got used to her. Will you 
go and talk to her, colonel ? — she is in the 
boudoir practising very industriously, for 
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fear she may be considered deficient in 
musical knowledge." 

Bern ice rose from the piano as Walrond 
entered the boudoir ; it pained him to see 
how pale and w^eaxy her face looked. 

*' What is this I hear ? " he said, striv- 
ing to speak carelessly ; " that you are 
going to leave us." 

Beruice tried to answer with a smile, 
but it was so clearly forced, and so at 
variance with her tearful ej^'es, that the 
squire's full heart prompted him to take 
her little hand in his. 

" Will you give me your confidence ? " 
he said, kindly. **I may be able to help 
you, and I should like to feel that you 
trusted me, Bernice." 

Over the bowed face there swept a 
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lovely wave of colour, dyeing even the 
white, heavy-fringed eyelids. 

"Do you know, child, what this earn- 
ing your own living means? It is not 
easy for a woman to battle with the 
world. Those who do so are made of 
sterner stuff than you are." 

The dark eyes flashed; it was good to 
see them, so radiantly bright through 
the lustre of unshed tears. 

" You think me so very helpless then ? 
Ah ! Colonel Walrond, you have never 
known how bitter is the bread of charity. 
Kind and good as Lady Grace is, she 
cannot take from her gifts the sting of 
alms. Why can I not work? I should 
love to do so. Money earned by my 
own toil would be sweet to me. Surely 
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there are some little children I could 
teach — that is not such very laborious 
work !" with a half-whimsical, half-sad 
smile. 

** And do you think I will let you 
go," cried Ralph, throwing off in this 
supreme moment the restraint he had 
put upon himself. " Do you think, sweet- 
heart, that there is no home you could 
brighten, no fond, longing, empty heart 
waiting to shrine you for ever in its 
love ! " He drew her slight, trembling 
form into his strong arms, raining pas- 
sionate kisses on the sweet, flushed face. 
'* My love, my wife ! " 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

** Conneil ! council ! A man woos me, father, and 
would have me marry." 

[UT in spite of the Squire's new- 
found happiness, which, filling 
his whole being, gave life a 
newer, sweeter zest, there lurked in his 
heart a craven fear, the fear of what 
Marjorie would say ! I doubt any widowed 
father of daughters relishing telling them 
that he again contemplates matrimony. 
The young ladies of the present day seem 
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wonderfully unlike the fair beings of a 
century or so ago, who remained, if report 
speaks truly, who remained standing in 
the august presence of their progenitors ; 
who called their father, sir, and their 
mother, madam ; fancy a sweet little 
nineteenth century thing in a Newmarket 
coat curtseying as she enters the maternal 
drawing-room ! 

I confess my hero does not shine favour" 
ably in the domestic circle, but as an 
honest chronicler, I am bound to admit 
that he stood very much in awe of his 
sharp-tongued little daughter ; and especi- 
ally shame-faced in her presence when 
he thought of this secret he was keeping 
from her ; but it was an ordeal that must 
be gone through, sooner or later, for he 
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could not marry Bernice claudestinely ; 
he could not bring her unexpected to 
the Chace. No, there must be many 
preparations for the bonnie bride. Well, 
he hoped Marjorie would welcome her 
kindly at least. 

Mustering up courage one fine morning, 
he made his appearance in Marjories 
boudoir ; the young lady was gracefully 
reclining on the sofa reading a continental 
romance. 

" Marjorie," said the colonel huskily ; 
'* Marjorie, I wish to speak to you about 
something important ; " he coughed, and 
seated himself by her side. 

Marjorie raised her eyes. 

"Well, fire away, dad," and dropped 
them on her book again. 
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"But, my dear child, I wish you to 
give me your whole attention. It is some- 
thing very important I have to say to 
you." 

Marjorie flung her book down, and sprang 
to her feet. 

** Oh, dad, dad, darling dad, are you 
going to tell me that at last we can leave 
this dismal house and go to London." 

'* Well, perhaps, Marjorie, what I am 
going to tell you may eventually lead 
us to London for a few months this 
summer." 

" Oh, you darling ! " throwing her arms 
round his neck ; " oh, you old duck — to 
London. I am happy." 

" But you have not yet heard what 
I am going to tell you — " 
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** Oh ! what can it matter, papa ; that 
we are going to London is enough 
for me." 

'* No ; of course it will not make 
much difference to you ; you will be 
marrying one of these days, and in the 
meantime it will be nice for you to have 
a companion." 

" A companion, papa ; please don't get 
a companion for me. Once we are in 
London I shall have plenty to do with- 
out being bothered by a silly old goose 
of a companion." 

"The lady I intend marrying is no 
silly old goose, Marjoric; at the most, 
she is but a year or so your senior." 

" The lady you intend marrying ! " cried 
Marjorie, her fair face crimson witk 
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astonishment. "Why, papa, are you gone 
mad?" 

" I hope not, dear ; " he spoke jocundly, 
the secret was a secret no longer, and 
the worst being over, his spirits rose, 
and he faced this angry young woman 
bravely. 

" And who is the young lady, papa ? " 
in a voice of suppressed passion. 

"Miss Ghauutly, my dear." 

Marjorie burst out laughing ; long, loud, 
harsh mirth. 

" So you are going to bring her here 
—as my mother — you ! — ^you ! why it is 
perfectly ridiculous ; every one will laugh 
at you, an old man like you ! " 

He winced slightly ; yes, he was old 
n^ar that fair young life; 
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" The woman who blighted my pro- 
spects!" cried Marjorie incoherently; "who 
was the cause of Lord Elmsden breaking 
oflF his engagement with me— and then 
Anthony, who really loved me — " 

" Silence," thundered the squire ; " never 
dare mention that scamp in my presence." 

Marjorie sank down on the sofa weeping 
bitterly. ** And my mother, my poor 
dead mother, have you completely for- 
gotten the wife of your youth, you — 
you bad old man ? " 

" I may be a bad old man, Madgie, 
but it is scarcely respectful your telling 
me so ; and as for the wife of my youth 
dhe was not worth remembering, the 
greatest kindness towards her memory 
would be forgetfulnesB." 
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" Oh ! that I should have lived to see this 
day ! " cried Marjorie tragically. " My poor 
dear mother's name insulted ; the very dead 
trampled on in this mad infatuation — that 
horrid girl, that horrid, ugly, white-faced 
thing ! " and she ran out of the room banging 
the door behind her ; leaving Walrond in 
the pretty satin-lined boudoir, a prey to 
alternate mirth and annoyance. 

Marjorie must tell some one. She felt 
as though her very heart would break 
did she not speedily vent the passion that 
consumed her by startling some one with 
this wonderful news. Her usual confidante, 
Antoinette, she had sent to the village 
to match some silk, so she put on her hat 
with a view to meeting that young person 
and obtaining her sympathy. Walking 
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under those cool, shady old trees, she 
fancied herself the most unfortunate giri 
in existence, and mentally decided that, 
rather than be civil to the new Mrs 
Walrond, she would run-away from home 
and go on the stage. All the damsels 
she had ever read of who sought the stage, 
had been received with open arms, and 
had ended by becoming stars of the first 
magnitude, commanding fabulous sums 
from anxious, obsequious managers, while 
princes and earls hung enamoured on their 
smiles. 

Yes, the stage would just suit her, 
and the prospect was certainly soothing, 
to say the least of it. She had just 
arrived at this comforting conclusion when 
she saw Mr Borrodaile walking slowly 
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towards the Chace ; she ran up. to him, 
crying, ** What do you think ? " and then 
paused, completely out of breath. 

Now, if a plump, pretty young lady 
were to run up to you in a lonely lane, 
breaking in upon some obtuse reverie, and 
crying breathlessly, *' What do you think ? " 
you would most likely stand for some 
seconds, blinking at her in a state of 
mental confusion not easy to describe ; 
kindly put yourself in Borrodaile*s place. 
" What do you think ? " conveyed no 
rational idea to his usually acute brain ; 
so he stood blinking at her. 

" Only fancy ! " she at length ejaculated. 

" What am I to think ? what am I to 
fancy ? " he said, with the gentle patience 
of a man towards a spoilt child. 
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" Ob, Mr Borrodaile ! papa is going to 
be married again." 

" Tbe devil be is ! " said tbe lawyer, witb 
a sudden frown. 

" Yes, and to that odious Miss Gbauntly.** 

Borrodaile began poking tbe gravel path- 
way with bis stick. It was easy to see bo 
was annoyed, deeply, intensely, horribly 
annoyed. 

" What am I to do ? Ob, Mr Borrodaile. 
you are so kind, you are so clever, 
cannot you suggest some means by which 
this disgraceful marriage may be pre- 
vented ? " 

'*I cannot," be said, slowly. "I cannot 
see bow we are to prevent it." 

" I am no one to papa now ; and be evert 
told me that tbe greatest kindness be could 
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do poor dear mamma's memory would be to 
totally forget her." 

Borrodaile laughed. 

" Why did you laugh, sir ? " cried Mar- 
jorie hotly. "I thought you would sym- 
pathise. I did not tell you my troubles to 
provoke your mirth." 

" I was laughing at the thought of so 
old a man as your father marrying a young 
girl like Miss Ghauntly." 

" I don't think she is so very young, she 
looks quite thirty ; but what papa can see 
in her, I am sure I don't know." 

" Nor anyone else," said Borrodaile dryly, 
and with a fine sneer. 

" Of course," continued Marjorie, " I shall 
not live in the same house, to have that 
woman domineering over me ; it is not to 
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be expected. I shall tell papa he must 
make me an allowance, and let me live 
where I like. I have ten thousand pounds 
of my own, that Uncle Harry left me. He 
was not my real uncle, you know ; he was 
the husband of the lady who took care of 
me while papa was in India, and I do wish 
he had never come home, I am sure I do." 

" Marjorie," said Borrodaile, and his little, 
sharp face softened wonderfully ; " at such a 
time as this, may I oflFer you the devotion 
of a lifetime ? May I hope that you would 
grow to like me just a little ? " 

Marjorie looked up at him in astonish- 
ment ; her whole mind had been so full 
of this sudden, unexpected trouble, that 
for a moment his proposal bewildered 
her — only for a moment, though. Marry 
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and leave home, show her independence 
thus ! — and slie smiled up at Borrodaile^ 
a smile full of arch encouragement. 

" My darling," he continued ; and that 
word of tenderness so new to him lingered 
on his lips. "I will take you to Paris 
— to London — anywhere you like. I 
have plenty of money, Marjorie, and you 
shall live like a queen." 

A miser by nature, Borrodaile's little 
cramped heart opened ; and at that mo- 
ment he would have lavished all the 
hoarded wealth it had taken so many 
years to accumulate, on this winsome 
little maiden. 

How fair she looked — the deep blue 
eyes, the softly-tinted hair, the pure, bright, 
dimpled face. Borrodaile, emboldened, bent 
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down and kissed her, and Marjorie, in per- 
mitting that first shy kiss, tacitly accepted 
him. 

He had scarcely known till now how 
much he loved her ; it had crept upon him 
secretly, encouraged by her gay careless 
manner ; and now his heart thrilled to think 
that she would be his wife. She was so 
pretty, she was so little ; unlike most small 
men Borrodaile did not admire tall women ; 
he hated to feel at a disadvantage, his 
vanity must look down at a woman, and so 
powerful was that vanity that I really think, 
had he possessed the power, he would have 
made all the world small, rather than have 
altered his own misshapen little person. 
• ••.•••• 
" Nonsense ! " cried the Squire, when 
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Marjorie, with great dignity, announced 
her intention of marrying Borrodaile. "I 
will not permit it — a little cad like that I 
No, Marjorie, we must find a bridegroom 
more worthy of you." 

" Papa, I must remind you that you 
have forfeited all further control over my 
actions," and the little lady drew herself 
up with a look of withering contempt. 
" We have both chosen our own path ; you 
persist in a marriage which I thoroughly 
disapprove, and I have no alternative but 
to make a home for myself. Remember, 
papa, you drive me from the Chace." 

" I must speak to Borrodaile," cried 
Walrond wrathfuUy. " The presumption 
of the fellow ! I shall send him about his 
business if — " and Walrond paused in 
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sudden confusion ; swift and sure the 
poisoned arrow entered his proud heart. 
Could he send Borrodaile away ? Were 
they not accomplices linked together by 
the chain of a mutual crime ? 
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CHAPTER VII I. 

" Oh, let me not be mad sweet Heaven I 
Keep me in temper, I would not be mad." 

IIE Walrondites had plenty to 
talk about. The Squire marry 
Miss Ghauntly ! That was na- 
tural enough, they decided, he being a fine 
man, and lonely, no doubt, and she having 
neither kith nor kin to care for her, poor 
young thing ! But that Marjorie Walrond 
should marry Lawyer Borrodaile seemed 
quite another aflFair, and the busybodies 
shook their heads ominously over this ill- 
assorted union. 
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It afforded the maidens good sport tooj 
speculating on how the lawyer managed 
his wooing. He seemed such a little, 
hard man, old too before his time, and 
anything romantic or lover like proceed- 
ing from his stern mouth seemed impos- 
sible. These giddy young things forgot 
that Cupid possesses the power of making 
even the dumb eloquent ; and Borrodaile 
under his influence certainly blossomed 
into a most abject and devoted slave ; 
Marjorie's power over him seemed ab- 
solute, and, being fond of tyranny, sho 
managed to pass the short term of her 
betrothal in a very satisfied state of 
mind. She did not love him, and yet 
the poor silly child fancied it possible to 
|?e happy in his society without thafr 
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tender mysterious influence which alone 
can make a life-long union bearable. 

No ; she did not love him ; she laughed 
at him, despising him not a little for the 
blind devotion of his aff'ection for herself, 
for all his odd little bachelor ways and 
habits, and more still for the physical 
deformity of which he showed himself so 
conscious ; and yet, as day by day drew 
them nearer towards marriage, Marjorie 
never thouo^ht of drawing back. 

In vain the colonel entreated her not 
thus to barter her life's happiness ; all the 
obstinacy of her nature rose against his 
arguments. 

** Remember, my child, marriage is no 
holiday engagement ; it is a stern reality 
that must last for life. Wait, Marjorie, 
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for a couple of years, and then see if you 
can still anticipate any happiness as 
Stephen Borrodaile's wife. If, after such 
a trial, you still decide on marrying 
him—" 

" You will give your consent, papa ? 
Very kind, 1 am sure ; but I am not 
going to put myself in Miss Ghauntly's 
power. If there is any woman I hate, and 
have always hated, it is that conceited, 
intolerable young person ! " 

Walrond spoke to Borrodaile. 

" My daughter is so very young, she 
hardly knows her own mind. You surely 
will not hold her to this sudden engage- 
ment ? " 

"I beg to differ from you, my dear 
sir;" and the lawyer smiled consciously* 
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" I am convinced your charming daughter 
knows her own mind thoroughly ; and as 
she has done me the honour of promis- 
ing to become Mrs Borrodaile, I certainly 
shall not be the one to draw back from 
the affair." 

Walrond's brow reddened. This fellow, 
once servile and cringing, had now no 
motive to curb the calm insolence that 
at all times was to him a sweet privi- 
lege. 

" I shall not pay Miss Walrond's legacy !" 
he cried, hotly. 

" Just as you please," said the smaller 
man with irritating good nature. He was 
not marrying Marjorie for her ten thousand 
pounds ; he could wait for that. When 
his wife attained her majority her father 
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would have no further control over her 
fortune. 

So their wedding-day drew nearer and 
nearer, and at length arrived. Oh, the 
sweet bride in her virgin dress ! — oh, the 
lovely, rosy, shy face that looked upon 
life that morning through a costly bridal 
veil ! Was there no foreboding of the dim 
future lurking in that careless, defiant 
little soul? 

The Squire's heart ached as he gave her 
away ; his contempt for his son - in - law 
was irrevocable and profound. At the 
solemn words, " Who giveth this woman 
away ? " a shiver ran through his stalwart 
frame, leaving an icy chill. It seemed 
as though his conscience asked that ques- 
tion, sitting in grim judgment on the sin 
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that had made such a marriage possible 
for his daughter. Had there been no 
secret between Borrodaile and himself, a 
father s authority must have forbidden this 
unhallowed union. The weasy old rector s 
voice was lost in the thunders of self- 
condemnation, aad his answer was faltering 
and confused. 

It was soon over. It is but a few 
words, the giving and taking of a slender 
golden circlet ; and yet from that hour 
two human beings are bound together till 
death or dishonour shall part them ! 

Well, Marjorie Borrodaile is gone — gone 
with all youth's wild anticipation of and 
delis^ht in change— the dull routine of her 
maiden home cast off for ever. But, Marjorie, 
there are no trials worse than sameness ? 
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Perhaps not for youth, standing on the 
threshold, eager and stout - hearted for 
the battle of life. Many a one has cried, 
looking afar, with bright bold eyes, — 
" Give me anything — trouble, sorrow, care 
— anything but this peaceful inaction, this 
calm weariness ! " 

Bernice's marriage followed speedily ; a 
cold, dark, damp morning. 

"Happy is the bride the sun shines 
on," said Bernice, with a merry laugh. 
" Look, dear Lady Grace ! " 

And Lady Grace looking at that joyous 
lovely face, forgot to notice how dis- 
mally the rain beat upon the skeleton 
trees. 

" Ah, my child," she said, tenderly. 
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" the sun is in your heart, and may it 
always shine there." 

But it might have poured those pro- 
verbial cats and dogs, that devoted village 
cared not, they were there to a man, 
to see their Squire's marriage. Those 
who could not get into the church 
stood outside, and the merry rain danced 
dismal jigs on their umbrellas, or played 
at miniature waterfalls down their patient 
noses. They never thought of grumbling, 
such is that curious indifference to com- 
fort which possesses a body of people 
come out sight-seeing. They were re- 
warded by a glimpse of Walrond's happy 
face, and a vague vision of silk and 
lace and flowers as he handed his fair 
bride into her carriage. 
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Now it happened that Mrs Hastings, 
returning this morning from London 
(perfectly unconscious of the wonderful 
event that was at the moment taking 
place in the old village church), finding 
it so wet and dismal, thoroughly re- 
gretted not having written announcing 
her intention of returning to the Chace ; 
had she done so, she doubted not that 
a carriage would have been sent to meet 
her; as it was, she could not even 
procure a fly, arrivals at Walrond being 
few and far between, no cabman was 
found brave enough to take up his 
monotonous stand outside the little station- 
Mrs Hastings fed her imagination, during 
that uncomfortable walk across the wet 
fields, with anticipation of Walrond's delight 
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at seeing her back again, for this woman 
firmly believed that the Squire was not 
indiflferent to her ; he had loved her 
once, and a woman is seldom convinced 
that she cannot regain possession of an 
ancient flame. , ^ 

On arriving at the Chace, her astonish- 
ment was unbounded on seeing scaffolding 
erected outside the house, for Walrond 
was having the place put into thorough 
repair in honour of his wedding ; to-day- 
there were no workmen there, the whole 
village having taken a holiday. Mrs 
Hastings stood ringing the door - bell 
for quite a quarter of an hour before 
she received an answer ; cook having 
provided a sumptuous luncheon for the 
servants, which, aided by several dozen 
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of costly champagne, kindly contributed 
by Mr Charles, the butler, was being 
duly enjoyed by the beauties and gallants 
of the kitchen, none of whom felt any 
curiosity to know who was ringing the 
front door-bell. At last, in answer to 
a vigorous peal, a young housemaid opened 
the door ; she was dressed in most ex- 
travagant fashion. 

'* Jane ! what is the meaning of this ? " 
cried the housekeeper angrily. 

Jane, who felt that that person's sway 
was over, answered saucily, — 

"Nothink; only we is all enjoying of 
ourselves, as it is master's wedding-day." 

" Master's wedding-day ! " she cried, 
through white, drawn lips. 

** Yes, don't you know ? Well, I never ! 
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and he be a-married to young Miss Ghauntly, 
her as lives along o' Lady Grace Elmsden." 

" My God ! " cried the housekeeper, 
staggering blindly forward. 

The girl caught her. " La, mum ! " she 
cried, supporting her ; " you need not take 
on so ; maybe the yoiing madam will want 
you to manage for her ; and if not, there 
be plenty o' places, better nor this yer too ! " 
with a toss of her head ; it was plain Jane 
had quite the modern serving - wench's 
idea of independence. 

" Go, child/* said the hoiisekeeper, sink- 
ing into one of the hall chairs ; " go, tell 
them at the stables to send round the 
brougham for me, I must go to the Abbey." 

**The coachman and John be gone with 
master in the carriage." 
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" Never mind, anything will do for 
me ; the dog - cart. Yes, tell one of 
the grooms to bring round the dog- 
cart." 

" Law ! who do you think it is ? " cried 
Miss Jane, running back to the kitchen ; 
" nothink more nor less than that old Hast- 
ings. And an awful way she be in just along 
o* master's marriage. She wants one of you 
fellows to bring round the dog- cart, 'cause 
she's a-going to the wedding." 

" What for ? " asked cook. 

**Why, to kick up a row, I should say 
from the looks of her. Jim, you go and 
get the carriage for the lady." 

" Not I," said Jim sturdily. ^* I aint 
a-going to lose my place for no old 
Hastings. Don't none o' you fellows go ; 
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take my word for it, maister don't want 
her a-galawanting up at the Abbey." 

"Run up again, dear, and say as none 
o' the stable men is here," said cook ; " say 
these is all gone to the wedding." 

" Won't you have summat to eat, mamn ? " 
said Jane, pitying the haggard-faced house- 
keeper. 

** No, no," she cried, rising hurriedly ; " I 
must go to the inn and get a fly," and 
before the maid could sav another word, 
she had caught up her umbrella, and walk- 
ing quickly down the approach, was soon 
out of sight. 

" Well, I never ! " commented Miss Jane ; 
further speech failed her, and she shut the 
house door. 
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What an age it seemed to the impatient, 
excited woman while they harnessed the 
bony old mare into the shabby, dilapidated 
fly; and the two miles drive — did ever 
horse go so slowly ? She sat back, crouch- 
ing in a corner of the carriage, her hands 
locked, her wild eager eyes full of fierce fire. 

" Married ! married ! married ! " was the 
burden of her cry. " Ah ! why did I leave 
him ? What mocking devil, drawing me to 
ruin, blinded my eyes to such a catastrophe 
as this ! Oh, Kalph, lover of my youth ! 
Oh ! dead days ! It is now that I know 
that I am old — but I will have my re- 
venge," and a ghastly smile convulsed her 
ashen face. " I will crush that proud 
young queen ; she shall never share his 
life ; never, never ! " 
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She started from this reverie as the cab 
drew up at the Abbey lodge ; all down the 
approach were carriages waiting to take the 
guests away from the wedding breakfast, 
they made room for the shabby old cab, 
and Mrs Hastings, alighting, asked for 
Colonel Walrond, saying she had something 
of importance to tell him. 

The stately, powdered Adonis returned — 

" Colonel Walrond will see you shortly ; 
step in here, mamn." 

" I cannot wait ! " cried the housekeeper 
excitedly. " Ask him to come at once, it is 
a matter of vital importance." She entered 
the anteroom, and paced the floor like a 
caged lioness. 

Walrond rose from the marriage feast, 
and excused himself; no one but Bernice 
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noticed how pale he was ; this urgent 
message from his housekeeper ! Had they 
by some chance dug up that lonely grave ? 
Had the storm exposed his handiwork to 
the gaze of an avenging Heaven ? Thus 
does conscience make cowards. He stood 
with his hand on the door-handle for some 
seconds before he could summon up courage 
to enter the room where Mrs Hastings 
was. 

She turned quickly at the sight of him. 

" What ! " she cried. " Am I too late ? 
— are you indeed married ? " 

He looked at her. 

" Do you not know me ? " she said, 
softly ; " has no subtle instinct warned 
you who I am? Have you indeed for- 
gotten Mattie Selvester ? " 
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" Mattie Selvester ! " shrieked the Squire. 
" Why do you speak of Mattie Sel- 
vester ? " 

" I am Mattie Selvester." 

" You lie ! " cried Walrond, seizing her 
wrist, and drawing her to the window. 
" That wanton died — has been dead many 
years." 

" The woman who died in the Manches- 
ter workhouse, and was buried in my 
name, had been my maid. Her wearing 
some linen marked with my name led to 
the mistake." She pushed back her veil, 
and looked up at him. " Do you not 
recognise me, Ralph ? " 

** You — you Mattie ! " and he laughed. 
*' No, I do not recognise you." 

"You do, Ralph Carvenue; your eyes 
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tell me you do. I am Mattie — / am your 
wife!'' 

"My God!" he groaned. "If she 
speaks the truth ! " He recovered himself 
quickly. " Even if you are that wretched 
woman, where are your proofs? I refuse 
to recognise you." 

**Mr Borrodaile knew who I was from 
the first." 

** Borrodaile knew ? Borrodaile aided 
you in this deception ? Why did you 
not tell me this sooner ? why did you 
wait till now?" 

She bent her head ; a colour suffused her 
face, soft and tender as a maiden's blush. 

" Because I hoped, under a humble dis- 
guise to win back your love, Ealph, and 
obtain forgiveness for the past." 

VOL. III. I 
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Walrond buried his face in his hands. 

" My poor, poor darling ! " he groaned. 
" Oh, how shall I soften this blow ? — 
how shall I atone for the wrong I have 
unconsciously done you ? " 

" You have committed bigamy," said the 
woman, with an attempt at playful tender- 
ness, " but I will not prosecute you, 
Ralph." 

He turned on her. 

" Away ! out of my presence, hag, lest 
I forget your sex, and do you som( 
deadly injury ! Away, false wife — 
wretched wanton ! The law shall free 
me from this odious tie. Away — away 
I say, or the servants shall thrust you 
forth ! " 

She shrank from him ; his blazing eye 
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and uplifted hand appalled her ; and she 
fled from the house, through the lines of 
carriages, hugging to her heart the thought 
that she had indeed meted a terrible 



vengeance. 




CHAPTER IX. 




" Comfort her, comfort her, all things good ! 
Let me and my passionate love go by ; 
But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever may happen to me." 

ERNTCE has changed her fair 
white bridal dress for the pretty 
costume of brown velvet which 
she is to travel in. Her bridesmaids are 
standing round her, a group of merry, 
chattering girls, when Lady Grace enters 
the room. 

"Ah! my child, you are ready, I see. 
Nothing a man likes so well as a wife who 
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can dress quickly and neatly." She drew 
her on one side, and pushing a dainty 
little purse into her hand, whispered, — 
" Take this gift from your mother, Ber- 
nice ; there are many little things you 
may care to buy in Paris, and not perhaps 
like to ask monsieur for the money." 

" Thank you, dear Lady Grace ! " cried 
the girl, throwing her arms round her kind 
old friend. " How good you are to me ! 
and — and — " She fairly burst into tears. 

" Come, come, this won't do ! " and Lady 
Grace patted the smooth, bowed head. 
** You will make that poor man thoroughly 
miserable — ^you and the weather." 

Walrond is standing in the hall. How 
glad he will be when it is all over — when 
he can get away from these kindly oflficious 
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people, who are all wishing him happiness. 
Happiness ! Where in all the wide world 
can there ever more be happiness for him, 
he thinks. By the aid of an iron will he 
h^^s crushed back the tempest in his soul, 
he has smoothed his pallid face, he has 
tutored his lips to smile, and his voice 
to answer without betraying him. 

How fair Bernice looks ; her face, tender 
and flushed, is half shaded by the droop- 
ing plumes that circle round her hat. The 
Squire draws her hand through his arm, 
the guests stand aside, and thus he leads 
her away. Bang goes the carriage door, 
the horses rear and plunge in the wet 
gravel, and they are gone amidst a shower 
of rice and badly-aimed old shoes. 

Wabond felt that he must tell Bernice 
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all ; tell this girl, so young and fair, so 
flushed with bridal honours, so full of love 
and faith, tell her that she is not his wife ! 
He could not tell her — he must have time, 
he must soften the story ; his brain seemed 
benumbed, and incapable of invention or 
prevarication. The terrible truth-^ 

" You are not my wife," rose hideous 
and bare to his lips, and he shuddered. 

She put her hand through his arm, and 
he, unconscious of this first shy tenderness, 
suddenly started forward and told the 
coachman to drive to the Chace. Yes, he 
could tell his tale there, it would be better 
than waiting till they reached London. 
What would she do ? what would she say ? 
he became so wrapped in an agony of con- 
jecture, that he forgot Bernice was by his 
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side, forgot even where he was, until 
the carriage stopping suddenly roused 
him. 

" Bemice, I have something to tell you ; 
will you come into the house with me ? " and 
the giri followed him with ready obedience ; 
he opened the door with a latch key and 
led her into his own little room ; that little 
room, that had always seemed to have a 
welcome for him, looked forlorn and dreary 
now; the fire had burnt out, and the room 
was cheerless and dark. Walrond lit a 
lamp, but its rays, struggling with the grey 
remnants of day, scarcely dissipated the 
dismal gloom. 

" Welcome home, Bernice ! " he said, 
with harsh irony ; he took her soft white 
face, framing it in both his hands, and 
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looking into her eyes, continued in a tone 
of rough pathos : — " I think, child, there 
are indeed devils that play with man, and 
consider with fiendish cunning when and how 
they can best strike some unexpected blow. 
This day, our wedding - day ! " and he 
laughed in grim derision. ** Come my 
bride, put your lips to mine, and tell me 
that we did indeed this very morning take 
solemn vows of love and constancy. And 
shall that vile outcast, steeped maybe in 
vice and infamy, have the power to cast 
those vows to the winds. Ah, no ! '' and 
his voice shook with bitter tears. 

Bemice shrank back from him ; a fear 
came upon her, sudden and terrible, the 
fear that she had married a madman. 

"Ah, my darling! I have frightened 
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you," he said, with new tenderness. " Bear 
with me a little, Bernice. Sit down here 
by my side, and let me tell my story 
straight from the beginning. God! 
that an act of clemency should have re- 
coiled upon my own head thus ! That 
woman ! I could not forget that she was 
the mother of my child, and I shrank from 
proving her sin. How shall 1 begin ? shall 
I tell you of a young fool reading with an 
army tutor in a dull, little, provincial town, 
who fancied he had won a prize when a 
third-rate actress, after much pressing, con- 
sented to become his wife. Shall I tell you 
how that same young fool was gazetted into 
a marching regiment, and suddenly ordered 
to Indin, and the luggage he took with him 
included a wife aud child. Ah, Bernice ! 
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that young fool was not rich ; he had had 
expectations, but the relative who had 
raised them disinherited him, and poverty- 
was not exactly what that third-rate actress 
had counted on when she married him. 

" Well, to make the story brief, she grew 
discontented, and wished to go back to her 
old stage life, and one day she left husband 
and child, without the ceremony of any 
leave-taking. That she was not alone, her 
husband was convinced. But he was poor, 
and in those days a divorce was a costly 
luxury. He was also proud, and shrank 
from making his folly and his misfortune 
the subject of a newspaper article. The 
scandal might eventually injure his child, 
he reflected ; and, besides, this young fool 
— more a fool in his wisdom than he had 
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previously been in his folly— was finnly 
convinced then that he would never again 
wish to marry. 

"So the years passed on, and time 
brought him forgetfulness and content; 
and one day he received a letter from the 
matron of a Liverpool hospital, who stated 
that a woman had died under her charge, 
whose last words had been his name and 
address. Nothing was found to identify 
the woman, save the initials * M. C on 
some article of apparel. You know, Ber- 
nice, that my real name is Carvenue, and 
that I assumed the name of Walrond when 
I became owner of the Chace. On hearing 
that the dead woman's clothes were marked 
' M. C.,' I concluded that my wretched wife, 
Matilde Carvenue, was dead. I went to 
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the hospital, I questioned the matron, and 
from her description of the deceased, I 
became convinced that I was indeed a 
widower." 

" Is this your own story ? " said Bernice. 
** Your first wife ran away from you — how 
could she be so cruel ? — and died in an 
hospital." 

" Ah, child ! " he cried, in a voice of 
anguish, " have I not prepared you ? Can 
you not see to what end leads this story ? 
My story ! Why should I ever have 
troubled to tell you my story, without 
an object in view ? " 

Bernice's earnest look convinced him 
that the subtle meaning of his words had 
indeed escaped her innocent, unsuspicious 
mind. 
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"Ah, my darling!" he cried, catching 
her in his arms, and looking into her- face, 
with all his storm-tossed soul in his eyes. 
" Ah, my darling ! God forgive me for 
the false sophistry that prevented my 
severing that guilty woman from my life ! 
She lives, Bemice — the long-forgotten wife 
of my youth ! And to-day, while we were 
merry at our bridal feast, she sought me, 
and urged her prior claims. She — ah, my 
darling, speak to me ! Curse me if you 
will, but speak to me ! '* 

She freed herself from his arms. Her 
white face looked strange to him, so altered, 
so drawn. 

" And I— what am I? " 

"You — my darling, my love, my life! 
I can easily get a divorce. That woman 
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has kept herself hidden from me for six- 
teen years; surely I might be pardoned 
for thinking her dead, had I not thought 
I had certain proofs." 

" But," persisted Bernice, " in the eyes 
of the law our marriage was a farce ; I 
am still Miss Ghauntly in spite of this ; " 
and she touched her wedding-ring. 

He did not answer ; he felt choked. 

" Still Miss Ghauntly ; not your wife — 
not your wife, Ralph ! " 

" Not my wife, Bernice, but, please God ! 
you soon will be. I shall consult some 
eminent London solicitor. And in the 
meantime, my poor child, what will you 
do ? Had you not better go back to Lady 
Grace until I can claim you ? " 

The girl turned towards him^ her dark 
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eyes flashing. Go back to Lady Grace! 
How easily he said it ! She felt she would 
die first. Go back to the home she had 
just left in triumph, thus cast down, thus 
humiliated ! 

She left his side, and crossing the room, 
stood by the cold grey grate. How ter- 
ribly alone she felt ! Not one relation in 
the whole wide world — married that morn- 
ing, and yet no wife ! 

He stood looking at the solitary young 
figure, at the pained fair face — looking 
with eyes that grew dim in pity and 
yearning tenderness. 

" Oh ! why did I not recognise the she- 
devil, and drive her forth ? " he cried, 
in a sudden frenzy of impotent wrath. 
** How could that woman have lived here 
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so long, disguised as my housekeeper, and 
I not recognise her ? " 

" Mrs Hastings your wife 1 ** cried Ber- 
nice. She had pictured some mysterious 
being, vague and misty* Thus to be 
brought face to face, as it were, with the 
woman who claimed her name added a new 
pang. " If you have deceived me, Ralph, 
may God forgive you ! " she said, solemnly. 
Even Bernice's innocent heart was learn- 
ing suspicion. 

" So young and so pitiless, Bernice ! " 
he said, sadly. '' Ah, well, hate me, sweet- 
heart, if it will help this bitter business. 
God knows, I would give my life to right 
you ! But what will you do, dearest ? 
Shall I take you to London, and find 
you some nice, quiet lodgings until I can 
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many you again ? You would not care 
to return to the Abbey. If we go to 
London, we must start soon ; the last train 
leaves in about half-an-hour." 

" I can think better alone," said the 
girl. "Leave me for a few minutes." 
And she passed her hand wearily over 
her face. 

Without a word Walrond left the room. 
AVandering over the empty house, he 
entered the large dreary drawing-room, 
where the shrouded furniture looked ghostly 
in the half-light, and a dozen mirrors re- 
flected his tall restless form ; and thus, 
in solitary bitterness, his wedding - day 
drew to a close. 

He looked at his watch — twenty minutes 
were gone ; it would take ten at least to 
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reach the station if they wished to catch 
the last train. 

The study was empty ; a folded paper 
lay against the lamp. He seized and 
. opened it, with hands that trembled with 
a new fear. 

" I am going to London alone. I have 
money. In pity do not try to find me 
until you have obtained a divorce. 

" Bernioe." 



CHAPTER X. 




" She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his though ta" 

T is not a pleasant thing for an 
elderlj^ shy man facing for the 
first time in his life a rigid 
cross-examination in facts and motives 
long since forgotten. 

The eminent solicitor whom Walrond 
consulted concerning his case, sat in his 
smoky little office, calm, inquisitive, and 
almost silent, while our poor Kalph grew 
flushed and hot, blundering through his 
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case, and growing more and more confused 
as to detail At last the great man con- 
descended to speak. 

"You are sure the woman who claims 
to be your wife is the woman you 
married ? " 

On that head the squire was positive. 

" And at the time you placed a tomb- 
stone over the grave of the person who 
died in the Liverpool hospital, you fully 
thought you were marking the exact spot 
where your wife lay buried ? " 

" Most certainly ! " Walrond cried. 

" The evidence of the matron, if obtain- 
able, would greatly assist us." The attorney 
drew a sheet of paper towards him, and 
made a note to that effect. 

" Your wife, you say, had been an actress 
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— are you positive that, when leaving you, 
she was actuated by any criminal motives ? " 

Colonel Walrond could not say positively, 
but rumour had coupled his wife's name 
with a young civilian, a certain Geoffrey 
Golden ; and this young man had left 
Calcutta at the same time as Mrs Walrond. 

*' Your case is very weak, my dear sir ; 
and the only ground we can go on is this 
lengthy and extraordinary desertion. I 
am afraid, under such circumstances, you 
will not get a divorce, and I must ob- 
tain counsel* s opinion before filing your 
petition." 

Walrond started up, and paced the 
narrow room. How detestably calm and 
comfortable the lawyer looked, a bilious- 
skinned man, with fat, hanging cheeks. 
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and little shrewd, twinkling eyes ; a fine 
contrast to our badgered squire ! 

" Of course, Colonel Walrond, we might 
advertise for this Geoffrey Golding, and 
having obtained present knowledge of the 
man, we might proceed to look up his 
early career, and thus come upon some 
proof of your wife's presumed misconduct." 

Walrond's face brightened, and he sat 
down again. 

*' The very thing ! " he cried. 

" But," continued the cautious lawyer, 
** even having obtained positive proof may 
avail you nothing. I am not sure that the 
length of time that has elapsed between 
your wife's elopement and your present 
petition may not be ruled by the court as 
connivance in the first instance, and collu- 
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sion subsequently ; and in the latter case, 
your second bigamous marriage might tell 
against you fatally. I do not quite like 
the fact of your wife having lived under 
the same roof as yourself for the last two 
years ; that also puts another complexion 
on the case. Excuse me, my dear sir, but 
it sounds like an improbable story." 

''I cannot see the improbability," cried 
Ralph, impatiently. " I thought the woman 
was dead ; I forgot all about her. It was 
not likely that I should look closely at my 
housekeeper, who seemed a decent old person 
enough, and certainly never in any way 
reminded me of the girl I married eighteen 
years ago." 

" And yet, when she confessed her iden- 
tity, you immediately recognised her ? " 
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" Yes, when she spoke to me in the old 
manner, I recognised her." 

" And you could swear to her identity ? " 

" Most certainly I could." 

Walrond left the lawyer's office, with a 
confused and uncomfortable sense of his 
own shortcomings. Of course, any sensible 
man would have had his wife traced the 
moment he discovered her elopement, and 
Walrond, agreeing to this, began to despise 
himself as a drivelling idiot ; and thus, 
solitary and dissatisfied, he wandered 
through the crowded streets of London. 
The time that must elapse before he could 
hope to know his fate must needs hang 
heavily on the hands of a man like this 
simple soldier, without intellectual resource, 
and unused to bodily idleness. Some faint 
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consolation he derived, it is true, from the 
thought that Bernice was also in London, 
breathing the same air as himself, walking, 
maybe, the selfsame pavement, listening to 
the same everlasting roar of wheels, and yet 
these two, whose hearts beat in unison, 
were as thoroughly parted as though seas 
rolled between them. The colonel, not 
given to romantic dreaming, soon grew 
weary of this unsubstantial cause for satis- 
faction, and became practical and anxious. 

She might be ill, sorrowing, or in want, 
and he, with thousands at his command, 
was unable to aid or succour her. He, 
with no occupation for his robust strength, 
was haunted by the thought of this slender 
girl striving to earn her^living by the poor 
toils open to penurious womanhood. That 
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she had money enough for the many needs 
of civilised life he doubted, and the doubt 
alone was torture. When she fled from 
him, she had no doubt, in her inexperience, 
thought a divorce as easily obtained as 
sued for ; even he, with his fuller know- 
ledge of life, had been unprepared for the 
slow working of that ponderous machine. 
The Law. 

He pictured her, anxiously perusing the 
daily papers for some tidings of his divorce, 
and he inserted many a reassuring para- 
graph in their agony columns, trusting the 
vague words would meet her eye, and 
comfort her ; but to none of these did he 
receive any answer, although he went so 
far, on several occasions, as to head these 
ambiguous advertisements by the loved 
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name, Bernice. He often besought her to 
apply to such and such a firm of solicitors 
if in need of ready money ; but he, who 
loved her, knew her pride, and he feared 
that she would starve rather than apply to 
him for relief. Had he possessed some 
means of knowing that she was protected 
and comfortable, he felt that he could have 
waited patiently until he could claim her, 
his poor, outraged darling ! His vigorous 
mind refused to morbidly meet trouble 
half-way, and he seldom doubted the suc- 
cess of his petition. 

The noise of the city burdened him ; 
never had the Chace seemed more home- 
like than now, whien alone in Loudon, 
and without occupation, he recalled its 
many resources of stable and kennel. He 
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missed his hounds honest welcome ; the 
shining, healthy faces that, grinning, wished 
him good-morning when he visited the 
cosy boxes where the horses turned large, 
soft eyes full of mute greeting. Even old 
Thornley's grumbling would have seemed a 
relief. In short, the Squire was home-sick, 
and when this dismal feeling was strongest 
upon him, he would mount his hired hack 
and trot him round and round the park, 
with the sharp sleet driving in his face, 
and long for an " awkward double." 

At last he took a return ticket to Walrond, 
meaning to sleep a night at the Chace, and 
return to London the next day. He found 
the house full of company, for Mrs Borro- 
daile, on her return from Paris, had con- 
sidered her husband's home much too small 
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and mean for her occupation, so she took up 
her residence at Walrond Chace, and flashed 
in and out among the astonished natives, a 
perfect triumph of millinery ; causing the 
sober-minded astonishment, and the ambi- 
tious many an envious pang. 

Stephen had pretended to demur at thus 
establishing himself at the Chace, but, in 
reality, his whole mean pitiful soul gloried 
in reigning as master there, and he gave 
himself all the airs of the pride that apes 
humility. Colonel Walrond might scorn 
him in his heart, but the coloners son-in- 
law must necessarily be of more importance 
than " that little cad of an attorney " had 
been. There was no entail ; the Squire 
could leave his property where he list, and, 
failing a son of his own, who so likely to 
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succeed as his daughter, Mrs Borrudaile ? 
So folks began to treat the lawyer with 
considerable respect. 

The night Colonel Walrond arrived, Borro- 
daile, with all the pride of possession, was 
entertaining several of the leading gentry 
with a most capital dinner, when the butler 
whispered to him that the colonel had 
come. 

The lawyer started up, red and confused. 

" Your father has come, my dear," he 
said, looking across the table at his 
wife. 

That young lady took matters with a 
high hand ; she ran out, looking very sweet 
and pretty in her dainty dinner dress, 
and threw her arms round her " dear 
papa." 
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" And have you brought mamma with 
you?" she said, gushingly, for she had 
got over her dislike of Bemice, and had 
made up her mind to live at the Chace 
whenever it suited her convenience. 
Married life had widened Marjorie s know- 
ledge of the world, and Borrodaile had ex- 
plained to her how difficult it is to live 
on a limited income, with any degree of 
satisfaction. 

Walrond turned towards Borrodaile, with 
a look that said plainly, '* You have not 
told your wife, I see," and said so grate- 

fully. 

" Go back to your guests, my dear," he 
said kindly, kissing the soft curls that 
clustered to her eyebrows. " I will have a 
fire lit in my study, and you can send me 
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anything you like in the way of dinner. 
Later on, Borrodaile, I shall expect you, 
as I propose leaving again to - morrow 
morning." 
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CHAPTER XL 

" In shabby state they strut, in tattered robe : 
The scene a blanket, and a bam a globe ; 
No high conceits their moderate wishes raise, 
Content with humble profit, humble praise." 

|HE purse Lady Grace had given 
Bernice contained twenty sove- 
reigns ; this was not much for 
a delicately nurtured woman to begin life 
with. On reaching London, she was fortu- 
nate in obtaining cheap and respectable 
lodgings, but the first week's bill, with its 
innumerable extras, convinced her that 
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those twenty sovereigns would soon be 
gone. 

She was also obliged to buy various 
garments, and, sorrowing over the exor- 
bitant prices asked for the commonest 
articles, she often thought of those hand- 
somely filled imperials that were to have 
accompanied her on her honeymoon. But 
there was a novelty and an excitement 
about this thorough change in her life that, 
to an ardent - minded young woman like 
Bemice, could not but prove somewhat 
exciting. She who till now had always 
lived in a village, seeing the same faces 
day after day, knowing the private affairs 
of her neighbours, from the Misses Flint's 
meagre housekeeping down to poor old 
widow Brown's frequent attacks of lumbago, 
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now found herself surrounded by a perfect 
sea of mystery, sweeping by her wave after 
wave of strange faces and obscure life. 

One day, while wandering down the 
Strand, she suddenly found herself face to 
face with her lost lover, Anthony St Clare. 
Yes, Anthony St Clare in the flesh, and 
looking wonderfully hale and handsome, 
as unlike the rtle of ghost he was supposed 
to play as it was possible for a self- 
satisfied, well-dressed young Cockney to 
look. 

" Oh, Mr St Clare ! " cried Bernice, 
glad, oh, so glad ! to see this ruddy, 
familiar face in the peopled wilderness of 
London. 

He answered by an astonished exclama- 
tion. 
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" Miss Ghauntly, by all that's wonderful!" 
and his hearty voice sounded friendly and 
comforting to Bernice's lonely heart. It 
was so pleasant to have some sympathetic 
ear into which to pour her troubles, and 
Bernice soon told John exactly how she 
was situated, suppressing nothing but the 
fact of her having gone through the mar- 
riage ceremony with Colonel Walrond. 
** Why did you leave the country ? Why 
did you come to London ? " asked John. 

" Oh ! I don't know," cried poor Bernice. 
" I have tried several ways of earning my 
living and I have failed. Papa gave me a 
most expensive governess, and yet no one 
will have me to teach their children — 
and, and, I was just wondering what I 
should do — perhaps you can help me 
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to find work," and she looked up at 
him. 

** Do you want money ?" said the young 
man, putting his hand in his pocket. 

" Oh, no, thank you, I have still some 
money left ; but before it is quite gone, I 
should like to feel I was making some 
more. Money is a very troublesome thing, 
is it not, Mr St Clare?" and her lips re- 
laxed into something of their old mobility. 

" Money's the very deuce ! " cried John ; 
" but ril tell you what we will do, we will 
go and talk it over with Bet, — ^that's my 
wife — " he stopped, struck with sudden 
confusion by the memory that the woman 
to whom he was talking had once been 
his promised wife ; but Bernice's calm face 
soon reassured him. Our poor girl had 
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suffered so much since then, that she 
had almost forgotten their brief, careless 
engagement. 

** Your wife 1 " she said, with a smile 
of interest ; " are you married then ? " 

" Yes, and to the best woman that ever 
lived. She is not exactly a lady, Miss 
Ghauntly — in fact, if you come to that 
neither am I a gentleman, for (in a sudden 
burst of confidence) that story about my 
being rich was all fudge, you know. I 
was in reality as poor as a church 
mouse." 

He paused to watch the effect of this 
confession. Bernice was not as astonished 
as he expected her to be ; personal ex- 
perience with any deep sorrow makes us 
wonderfully callous to surprise. 
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" Have you ever been to the Athenaeum?" 
he continued. 

" The Athenaeum ; where is it, Mr St 
Clare ? " 

John gave a little start ; to the actor 
it seems strange when he meets anyone 
ignorant of his theatre ; his little world 
is so public, filling the newspaper, staring 
at him from every hoarding, crowded 
nightly by a vast sympathetic multitude ! 

"It is our theatre, Miss Ghauntly ; my 
wife acts there." 

Bernice remembers the shabby little 
playhouse at Walrond, a poor little ex- 
piring theatre which the Uite had set 
their face against, and refused to patronise 
ever since Squire Bulb's son ran away with 
a dancing girl. She also remembers its 
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tawdry, faded actresses, and its down-at- 
heel, seedy-looking actors. Company after 
company had tried its luck at that poor 
little house; but they had all borne the 
same vagabond stamp ; and she looks at 
John in his neat, well-fitting clothes, and 
mutely wonders. 

" This is my house," said Anthony 
proudly, stopping before a dingy-looking 
mansion, and taking a latch-key from his 
pocket ; but before he could insert it in 
the lock the door flew open, and a stylishly- 
dressed handsome young woman stood 
laughing in the threshold. 

" Bet, my dear," said the young man, 
** allow me to introduce this young lady, 
Miss Ghauntly — Madame St Clare," and 
he gracefully waved his hand. 



CHAPTER XII. 



"Taking his hand, ' Oh ! the etrong hand,' she 
said, ' See ! look at mine,' " 

lOLONEL WALROND had in- 
tended stopping one night at 
the Chaee, but listening to 
Borrodaile's advice, he stayed on for several 
weeks. The lawyer presumed that, in the 
event of Walrond's petition for a divorce 
being successful, he would again go through 
the marriage ceremony with Bernice. " And 
on that event taking place," continued 
this cautious little man, "would it not be 
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best, my dear sir, for this gossiping little 
village to know that during the interval 
between the two ceremonies you and that 
young lady were separated ? " 

Borrodaile, in his anxiety for Bernice's 
reputation, was actuated by motives of the 
deepest cunning. He dreaded her taking her 
place as mistress of the Chace, and he hoped 
somehow to prevent any real union between 
this unfortunate pair, and the first step in 
this scheme seemed gained by keeping the 
Squire under his own eyes. 

Walrond was easily deceived by Borro- 
daile's sophistry, and he settled down at 
the Chace with some show of patience, 
keeping very much in his study, and 
rarely joining the pleasure parties Mar- 
jorie 80 frequently formed. As for 
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that young lady, she gave herself great 
airs, and not being able to wring from 
Stephen the secret of Bemice's absence, 
she consoled herself with the hope that her 
father's wife had somehow quarrelled with 
him, and kindly meant to leave her, 
Marjorie, mistress of Walrond Chace. 

In the meantime the solicitor to whom 
Walrond had intrusted his case was not 
idle ; he discovered that the woman who 
had died in the Liverpool hospital and over 
whose head a tombstone had been raised, 
bearing the name of Matilda Carvenue, 
had been in reality his wife's servant, thus 
the fact of her wearing clothes marked with 
Mrs Carvenue's initials was easily explained, 
presuming that the lady's cast-off garments 
had been given to her maid. Colonel Wal- 
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rond ordered Matilda Carvenue to be erased 
and the woman's real name to be carved on 
the tomb, but the solicitor advised him to 
let it remain until the case was decided, 
as proof that he firmly believed his wife 
to have been dead. 

Borrodaile refused to identify Mrs 
Hastings as the woman Ealph Walrond 
had wedded in his youth. 

" I never recognised her, my dear 
eoionel ; she was romancing when she 
introduced my name into the aflfair. I 
only saw your first wife some half-dozen 
times, and to the best of my recollection 
she bore not the slightest resemblance to 
your late housekeeper." 

The Squire had counted on some help 
from Borrodaile, and his inability to 
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identify this mysterious woman baflBied 
and disappointed him. 

In the midst of this scheming, which, 
independent of its promise of success, 
excited and filled the little man's active 
brain, and was to him a secret source of 
happiness, an event happened that an- 
noyed him considerably. This was Lord 
Elmsden's return to the Abbey. The 
young baron had contrived to cure him- 
self of his once fond love for Marjorie, 
but still he was not proof against that 
vain little person's attempts to recapture 
him ; and finding her married to a man 
he had always despised as "an insufierable 
little cad," he had no hesitation in com- 
mencing a flirtation with the girl he had 
once hoped to make his wife. He was 
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not by nature a dishonourable man, but 
Marjorie herself had taught him contempt 
for the sex, and all respect and affection 
for her having died out of his heart, it 
seemed considerable sport this playing at 
love with a gay little matron and making 
her husband madly jealous. 

That Borrodaile was jealous every one 
could see, but he himself fancied that he con- 
cealed his real feelings completely, and that 
by being boisterously civil to Lord Elmsden, 
he was hiding from that young man his 
hatred and his suspicion ; and so great was 
the violence he did his feelings, by this 
concealment, that he was often obliged to 
shut himself up and gave way to horrible 
and frenzied paroxysms of rage. 

It was the day before Christmas Day, and 
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Marjorie, aided by several young girk, 
was decorating the wall with holly and 
mistletoe, when Lord Elmsden arrived, 
and laughingly offered his services. Borro- 
daile happened to be passing, and he knit 
his brows as Marjorie coquettishly gave 
the young fellow a large mistletoe bough, 
telling him to hang it from the centre 
of the ceiling. 

" This cannot last," the lawyer hissed 
between his teeth, as unnoticed he passed 
on into Walrond's study, *^ or I shall take 
her soft white throat in these two hands, 
and — " He ended the sentence by a 
suggestive movement of his long lean 
fingers, while his usually pallid face 
grew positively ghastly. 

Walrond was sitting listlessly by the 
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fire, his hand resting on the fine head of 
an old hound. The dog growled as Borro- 
daile entered the room, but did not stir 
from his master's side. 

" Well, Borrodaile, any news ? " and the 
Squire turned his head lazily. 

" No news of any importance. I am 
come to speak to you about my own afiairs. 
I have come, as it were, to bid you good-bye." 

" Good-bye ! " Walrond echoed blankly. 
Borrodaile had so woven himself into his 
affairs, and had gained such a thorough 
ascendency over his honest, vigorous mind 
that the word good-bye startled and almost 
pained him. 

"Well, you see, my dear Walrond, the 
fact is this — I am, as you know, an upright 
man, and I have lived cleanly in this village 
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for many years ; and now I am constantly 
haunted bv one fear, one terror " — he bent 
forward, and his sinister, ugly face almost 
touched Ralph — " the fear that your crime 
may be discovered," 

Walrond winced. 

" I cannot," continued the other, " face 
the horrible probability of discovery. I 
am innocent of any guilt, save the guilt 
of being accessory to the concealment of 
the body, and yet I am more worried by 
remorse than you, the actual murderer." 

" Have a care," said Wabond, in a low, 
harsh voice. " Have a care, Borrodaile, 
how you use that word. Had I faced 
inquiry at the time, I am convinced that 
unlucky affair would not have been called 
murder." 
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Shouts of merry laughter reached them 
from the hall, contrasting strangely with 
the gloom on these men's faces. 

"It is no use our quarrelling over a 
word, Squire. I cannot stop here ; I must 
make a new home for myself somewhere. 
Of course it is hard on a man at my 
time of life," and his voice sunk to a whine. 
'* A professional man, too, has small chance 
of saving, so I shall have to begin life 
again as it were." 

" Where do you intend going ? " asked 
Ralph. 

" That will depend on the help you 
feel inclined to give me. My wife's 
money I shall settle on herself; there- 
fore, save a few hundreds that are not 
worth mentioning, when I resign my 
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tewardship here, I am without means of 
any kind." 

"You wish me to pension you off, I 
suppose," cried Walrond. 

" I wish nothing of the kind," said the 
other with dignity. " I consider your 
secret has driven me from here, where I 
have a modest, but sufficient competency ; 
and, therefore, I am entitled to some 
aid from you, without mentioning our 
relationship." 

" Name your price ? " said Walrond 
roughly. " I will not stand upon our 
relationship, I will pay you for keeping 
my secret." 

"Then in that case you relieve me of 
all false delicacy, and I may tell you that 
I do not consider forty thousand pounds 
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in a lump sum too much for all I am 
resigning." 

Walrond started to his feet with an 
exclamation. " Forty thousand pounds ! 
Impossible ! You forget that I shall soon 
have a young wife ; that, please God, I 
may some day have a little son ! I cannot 
consent to impoverish my fortune thus." 

The merry party that had been decorating 
the hall had gone upstairs to the drawing- 
room. No one saw a tall, slight girl enter 
by the open door, and cross swiftly to 
Walrond's study. The two men stood 
confronting each other, Borrodaile's little 
crafty eyes fixed on the Squire's flushed 
face, when she entered the room. 

" Bernice ! " and Ralph's face lit up ; with 
two steps he gained her side, and seizing 
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ner outstretched hands raised them pas- 
sionately to his lips. 

She took a paper from her bosom, and 
handed it to him ; she put her hand 
through his arm, resting her head upon 
his shoulder, while he read. 

" Your wife, Ralph, evermore your wife," 
she murmured. 

" Read this, Borrodaile," cried the Squire 
excitedly ; " that woman was never my 
wife — never legally married to me." 

Borrodaile took the paper, and his little 
mean eyes contracted as he read. 

" My God ! " he cried, " this is the certi- 
ficate of marriage between Matilda Selvester 
and Fitz Herman. Where did you get 
it from ? " 

"You see by the date, Borrodaile, she 
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had been married three years when I 
first met her! Oh! the wretch! Tell 
me, my darling, how you became possessed 
of that document." 

*^Dr Herman prepares pupils for the 
stage. I was actually thinking of becoming 
an actress — " and her charming face 
suddenly flushed and dimpled. 

" God forbid ! " cried her husband hastily. 

"Dr Herman said that I had a good 
stage appearance, and that with a little 
rouge I should be divine ! — such a kind 
old man. dear. One day when I went 
there for my usual lesson in elocution, 
declamation, etc., I found my master 
excited with happiness like a schoolboy; 
his wife had come home from a long 
professional tour — in that wife, oh ! my 
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darling ! " and she threw her arms round 
his neck in a sudden abandonment and 
forgetfulness of all save their love and 
their reunion ; ** in that wife I recognised 
Mrs Hastings ! " 

" And you taxed her with the deception, 
Bemice ? " 

" I scarce know what I said, I behaved 
like a little fury ; and that dear, kind old 
man unlocked his desk and gave me the 
certificate ; he thought I was mistaking 
his wicked wife for someone else." 

" And did you recognise no one else, 
Miss Bemice," said Borrodaile. 

** No ; who else was there to recognise ? " 
and the girl for the moment completely 
forgot Anthony ; the lawyer drew a long 
breath, — 
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'- What an escape ! " he murmured. 
" Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs 
Walrond/' he continued, with an ugly 
smile. " You have indeed been most 
fortunate in exposing this adventuress. 
You remember, colonel, I always said 
you were the victim of some fraud. 
And now I will leave you as you have 
no doubt much to say to one anothei:; 
If there is anything I can do for you, 
madam, pray command me," and he bowed 
gracefully. 

** Stay, Borrodaile ! " cried Walrond, who 
seemed to have regained his youth in 
the pleasurable excitement that filled his 
being. ** Stay ; we will consult this dear 
girl, and if she consents, the forty thousand 
pounds shall be yours." 
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" Pray, Squire, reflect," said the lawyer 
warniugly. " You will startle Mrs Wal- 
rond if you abruptly disclose your 
secret." 

" There shall be the shadow of no secret 
between us, Borrodaile. I know^ you, man, 
and you shall not come to me with a whine 
for hush-money to keep this from my wife. 
She shall hear the bitter story from my 
own lips, and she shall pardon me or curse 
me. God knows, I would give my body 
to any devil-devised torment could I undo 
that day's work ; but God also knows how 
unpremeditated was the crime. True, 1 
hated that man, but never, no, not in my 
most bitter anguish, did I wish him dead. 
It was an accident, a pure accident, and I 
have been more fool than knave ; but if my 
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wife is willing to pay so largely for your 
silence, well and good/' 

" Say, darling," and he took her by either 
shoulder, **can you listen? Can you bear 
to look upon me as the God - forsaken 
wretch upon whom has fallen the curse of 
Cain ? " 

** Mrs Walrond," cried Borrodaile, " in pity 
do not ask him more. Do not take advan- 
tage of his present excitement and seek to 
learn what would plunge you in everlasting 
grief. I will keep this secret. Squire, ay 
to my dying day ; bind me by any oath you 
like-" 

Bernice never heeded the lawyer's words. 
With horror that was speechless, she stood 
trying to read Ralph's very soul. 

" You ? " she said at last ; " you ? There 
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must be some mistake. I can listen ; tell 
me all — all." 

** Sit down here, sweetheart, by my 
side," said Walrond, " and let me tell you 
while my courage lasts." 

A vague distrust of this beautiful Bemice 
crept over Borrodaile, but he shook it off, 
muttering to himself, **One can generally 
trust to a woman's generosity." 

" From the first time I saw you, Bernice, 
I think I must have loved you," said her 
husband, **but I did not know how fer- 
vently until I found you were betrothed to 
another. Young Mr St Clare seemed then 
in every way a fitter bridegroom for one so 
young and fair — " 

" But Mr St Clare — " began Bemice, 
when Walrond interrupted her. 
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" Stay, my darling, have patience with 
me ; let me tell my story in my own way. 
Perhaps, child, when I have finished, you 
will shrink from me in fear and abhorrence." 

Bemice took his fevered hand in her cool, 
soft palms and patted it gently. Said the 
little hand to the large one, " However 
stained, see I hold you, and I will never 
shrink from you." And she listened with- 
out interrupting him to this strange, wild 
tale. Anthony St Clare dead, and by 
Ralph Walrond's hand ! Buried, too, under 
the old oak that had once, in long-ago days 
of girlish dalliance, been her favourite seat ; 
that spot hallowed by the tears of penitence 
and a strong man's agonised appeal to 
divine mercy ; that spot the haunted grave 
of a murdered man ! She started to 
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her feet, realising in one quick mental flash 
the serpent craft that had been at work. 

" And you buried him, locked in a 
chest. You never looked upon his dead face. 
Oh, the villainy of it, the villainy of it ! " 

Some men passed the window, singing a 
Christmas carol; they were bringing a 
splendid Yule-log to the Chace. 

**They shall dig up that grave," cried 
Bern ice. ** Come with me, you murderers, 
and look upon your victim's face." 

She called to the men — 

" There is treasure buried, come and dig 
for it," and she laughed in wild mirth. 

" She is mad ! " said Borrodaile. " Good- 
bye, Squire. I have had enough of this. 
Why not come with me ? we might yet get 
off—" 
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But a strange bravado entered Walrond's 
soul. " Well, let it end so," he thought ; 
** better discovery than years of unavailing 
remorse. Now that she has turned against 
me, sacrificing my life even for one look 
at her dead lover s face." 

He neared the grave ; another moment 
and their hands would be about his throat. 
Nothing but lynch-law would satisfy these 
sturdy yoemen! They raised the box till 
it rested on the snow-bound turf, a square 
coffin torn from its resting-place. One 
blow and the lid fell back, and then 
Walrond heard a dull cry of horror, and 
a hush fell upon the men. 

There it lay, a shrouded human form ; 
the folds of the winding-sheet had fallen 
to the still proportions — the head, the 
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neck, the massive shoulders — and under- 
neath. 

Bernice alone bent over the corpse, and 
gently drew back the shroud ; and it fell, 
this buried bogey, a dSbris of bricks, of 
stone, and rags, and rubbish ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

"There is no friend like woman ; in misfortune 
Her teudemeaa consoles us, or her wit 
Finds out the only remedy to heal it." 

IJORRODAILE, surrounded by the 
wreck of his deep diplomacy, 
knowing that now discovery was 
inevitable, hurriedly filled hia travelling 
bag ; and after writing a few lines to 
Marjorie, he left the Chace and walked 
swiftly towards the railway station. 

Marjorie, who was sitting tite-d-tSte with 
Lord Elmsden when the servant handed 

TOL. III. N 
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her the letter, did not even look at it 
until that young gentleman had taken his 
departure. 

" My dear Madge, — Your stepmother 
has returned ; she orders me out of the 
house ; and I go, intending for the future 
to cut your people, and leave England.. 
For the present we will take a flat in Paris. 
Pack at once, and try to catch the five 
o'clock express. If you go by that train 
you will arrive in London at the same 
time as myself, and I will meet you on 
the platform, Charing Cross Station, and 
we will cross the Channel to-night. — 
Yours, Stephen." 



Colonel Walrond and his wife walking 
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slowly home, entered the house just as 
Maxjorie was leaving. She had ordered a 
carriage to take her to the station, and it 
was perfectly packed with her luggage. 

" Are you going, Marjorie ? '' said her 
father. " Stay, dear child, you can no 
doubt obtain a separation from that 
wretched man." 

! But with a haughty look Mrs Borrodaile 
walked on and entered the carriage. 

" To the station," she said ; and so she 
passed away from his life. 



How cosy Walrond's study looked ; far 
away, through the keen air, clear childish 
voices came to them, 

'' Peace on earth and good- will towards men.'' 
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Ralph drew his wife tenderly to his side ; 
his eyes were dim, and he could not for the 
moment see the fair face of this helpmate 
God had given him. 

" Bernice," he said, " thy sweet name 
means one who hringeth victory ! " 



THE END. 
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Extract from the Introduction, 

The Americans will read it and will buy it by thousands. For in it 
they find many things about themselves, some pretty and some other- 
wise, for the Gallynipper is true to his point. ... In Chapter I. the 
Gallynipper begins his journey, and we hear an overture. 

Chaptbr II. — At Quebec he is received by the landed gentry ; a 
lady shows him kindness, and he goes on his way Hke a goodly, sober, 
green young man, his discourse being sweet and pleasant, and rich in 
compliments to the ladies. At one station 333 cubic feet of women 
assemble and put his ribs out. Other strange things are told. He 
hears the ancient tones. 

Chapter III. — This is all about Honey and Gall — a pathetic story. 

Chapter IV. — The Gallynipper tackles the smartest city in the 
world, and shows how to take the pig by the ear ; he finds a famine at 
Bloomington, and we learn how an American mother-in-law was 
reformed. 

Chapter V. — He passes on through the wicked city, and encounters 
the moon-faced girls and other animals, but his morals suffer not. 

Chapter VI. — ^The Gallynipper comes to grief and stumbles in 
rhyme. He goes into the world down below with a volcanic poetess ; 
William the Black speaks up and reprimands him. 

Chapter VII. — Flames of love burst forth from the bosom of the 
volcanic poetess, and she puts the Gallynipper through an American hop. 

Chapter VIII. — Odoriferous. 

Chapter IX. — Terrific speed takes the Gallynipper to Washington, 
where he suffers from drought — an unknown quantity puts him right, 
he witnesseth love-making at an altitude of 396 feet, and thinks of his 
mother-in-law that was to be, then continues his journey and indulges 
in Brotherly Love. 

Chapter X. — At New York the Gallynipper begins to speak out and 
the Yankees get their pie warmed. Jerry the Liar turns him round, 
but gets smashed by Bill Briggs. 

Chapter XL — We go on the Hudson, and hear a good deal about 
the ladies and learn what Gallynippers are. 

Chapter XII. — Saratoga catches it. 

Chapter XIII. — We hear some singing and do some weeping 
among the superior species — on the shimmering waters a Bishop joins in 
and we finish up with Balm of Gilead. 

Chapter XIV. — We settle the liars and take up the gluttons — the 
parsons and old maids come in somehow ; the Gallynipper sketches a 
scheme for reforming the latter, and for improving the morals of the 
Americans generally. While so doing he comes to a fearful end. 
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Portrait. 

THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. By George 
AUGUSTUS Sala, Author of "The Seven Sons of 
Maxnmon," " Twice Round the Clock," &c. 

THE SCARLET SHAWL : A Novel. By Richard 
Jefferies. 

MAUD BLOUNT, MEDIUM : A Story of Modern 
Spiritualism. 

TRUE TO THE CORE: A Story of the Armada. 
The T. P. Cooke Prize Drama. By A R. Slous. 

COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO DAINTY 
DISHES. By a Lady Help. 

AMERICAN AND OTHER DRINKS. Second 

Edition. Upwards of Two Hundred of the most ap- 
proved Recipes for making the principal Beverages 
used in the United States and elsewhere. By Leo 
Engel, of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S. A 
Also in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 

In 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 

TALBOT'S FOLLY. 

By W. B. GUINEE. 



Some Opinions of the Press. 

"Mr Gninee is a genuine humorist, who knows by instinct how 
much an appreciation of the grim and the sorrowful sides of life have 
to do with the creation of true humour. Thus his satire, though 
sharp enough, never fails to leave a wide margin of sympathy with 
its victims. In Mr Docherty he has dramatically combined not a few 
of the characteristics, personal and political, of the parliamentary 
adventurers of the Irish party, and in his fellow legislator, Mr 
Welbore, he has drawn a porfcrait, almost as pathetic as it is gro- 
tesquely amusii^, of a self -deceiving impostor, who succeeds in becoming 
a prophet in his own house, and there only. . . . It is conspicuously full 
of vigour and spirit, full of human nature, and not seldom flashing out 
into briUiancy which is all the more effective for always seeming the 
result of happy accident and not of the strain of set design." — Cflohe. 

" * Talbot's Folly * is an amusing story well told. Mr Guinee is 
evidently the happy possessor of good and even exuberant spirits, which 
at times gain the mastery, with the result that there is a decided ten- 
dency to caricature in the delineation of some of the characters, notably 
in those of Mr "Welbore and Miss Twitterly ; but it is always kindly 
and never offensive, even if it be admitted that it is rather in excess of 
the more serious interest. By far the best portions of the novel are 
those which deal with the election of Ballymaquirk. The whole of this 
episode is life-like, and could only have been written by one who was 
to the manner bom, as well as possessed of a keen sense of humour and 
quick powers of observation. . . . Taken for all in all, * Talbot's Folly * 
is a clever and amusing story, and we wish its author all success in the 
future." — Morning Post, 

"Its unflagging spirit and vitality are remarkable, and very often 
rise into genuine brilliancy, softened by a vein of humour in which 
sentiment is by no means wanting. . . . ' Blossom ' is an original as well 
as charming heroine, and is a lady by nature without forfeiting any of the 
piquancy due to her accidental surroundings. His novel is amusing, 
interesting, and, it must be added, pob'tically instructive throughout, 
and is characterised by that buoyancy of spirit, and that impression 
that the novelist is enjoying his own work, which are at once so rare 
and so unfailingly infectious." — Graphic. 

** The election at Ballymaquirk and the occasional glimpses of the 
House of Commons are capitally done." — Athenaum. 

" Talbot's Folly,' it will thus be seen, has in it all the elements of a 
highly readable novel." — Morning Advertiser, 

** One of the best satirical novels of the day.>' — Society, 
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NOVELS BY EDWARD HAITUND, 

Author of ** England and Islam," etc. 



Uniformly bound in Brown Cloth, 

Price 7«. 6d, each. 

THE PILGRIM AND THE SHRINE. 

'* We recognise in the author of * The Pilgrim and the Shrine' an 
artist who approaches very near to the ideal that his brilliant pages 
disclose.'' — Saturday Review. 



HIGHER LAW. 

" There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to it for iti 
width of view, its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest 
. . . except ' Bomola. * — Westminster Review, 



BY-AND-BY. 

" Those who have read * The Pilgrim and the Shrine ' will need no 
words of praise from a reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by 
the same author." — £cho» 



ENGLAND AND ISLAM. 

By EDWARD MAITLAJSD. 



One Vol. Demy 8vo. Price 12«. 



TiNSLEY Brothers, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 



Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 



PALMS AND TEMPLES. 

Incidents of a Four Montlis' Voyage on the Nile. 

With Notes upon the Antiquities, Scenery, People and Sports of Egypt 

By JULIAN B. ARNOLD. 

Prefatoiy Notice by EDWIN ABNOLD, Author of 

" The Light of Asia^" etc. 

1 VoL Demy Svo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 



Price 12s. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" A lively and unpretentions piece of work, while beine: based upon jonmals 
that were kept from day to day, it gives an extremely faithful picture of a daha- 
beeah voyage. Too ofben the Nile notes of romantic travellers seem to be 
steeped in the sensuous memories of the Sybarite or lotus-eater, and are rather 
drawn on conventional impressions of things, as they are supposed to be, than 
the reflection of facts or exact recollections. Mr Arnold thoroughly enjoyed the 
journey; but he shows, at the same time, that everything was not always 
eotUew de rose* ... In the way of sensational excitement, indeed, Mr 
Arnold had one adventure such as seldom, happily, falls to the lot of the Nile 
voyager. His dahabeeah was actuallv shipwrecked— not in shooting the perilous 
rapiik of the cataracts, but on one ot the lower stretches of the nver ; and so 
his pleasant family party was broken up."— 77te Times. 

" He recalls verv pleasantly the various incidents of 'that daily Nile life of 
which every traveller's reminiscences are so deHghtfnV'—Athenasum. 

"A pleasantly and picturesquely, but veiy ambitiously, written account of a 
trip up the Nile." — World. 

"The charm of this diary consists in its faithful account of the life and ex- 
periences of an English party travelling in Egypt. A very exciting and alarm- 
ing adventure befef them almost at the commencement, the vessel in which they 
were travelling being wrecked. The story of the disaster, and the narrow 
escape of the two ladies and two gentlemen, is vividly told." — Daily Chronicle. 

'* Messrs Tinsleyhave seldom brought oat a more attractive work than this 
Toyage upon the Nile." — Court Jountai. 

" Really a delightful book.— .^pecto^or. 

** Seldom have we read a more enjoyable book of travels than * Palms and 
Temples." — Literary World. 

" Mr Arnold's book is distinctly new, novel, and interesting.'* — Land and 
Water. 
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In One Volume, Demy 8yo, with Map, Price 128. 



AMONG THE SONS OF HAN, 

BY 

Mrs THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Amongst all the lady travellers who have given their 
impressiona de voyage to the public, none are more amusing 
and at the same time more impressive than Mrs Hughea 
Her experiences of life amongst * The Sons of Han ' (the 
native Chinese race) are most delightful to the reader." 
— Cowrt Jovmal, 

"Mrs Hughes during her six years residence in the 
East accompanied her husband, an official in the Chinese 
service, in his visits to nearly all the places in China and 
Formosa open to European trade, and also to other districts 
seldom visited by Europeans, and still less by European 
ladies, and she has thus had unusual opportunities for 
obtaining information." — Athenceum, 

" When we want a lively, pleasant sketch of a foreign 
residence, no one does it better than a lady writer. Mrs 
T. F. Hughes is no exception in this respect. Her style is 
light, and cheerful, and lady -like. She sees things clearly, 
and describes them intelligently." — Literary World, 

" Mrs Hughes has given us a volume of deep interest 
.... Most other fields of ti'avel have been explored, and 
frequently described, but Mra Hughes takes us to fresh 
pastures." — Lady's Pictorial, 
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AMONG THE SONS OF HAN. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS^Continued. 



"This book should certadnly be a favourite; it is as 
interesting as a novel, and giVes a vast; amount of informa- 
tion concemiDg one of the oldest civilisations in the world 
— a people whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity." 
— Court Circula/r* 

" She gives us the story of her adventures in an easy 
and graphic manner." — The S^uird, 

"There is much that is both interesting and amusing 
in her descriptions, and certainly her naiTative never grows 
wearisome/' — Qmen. 

" A prettily got-up and agreeably-written voluma . . . , . 
Generally the effect of Mrs Hughes' acdount 6f China will be 
to make her readers wish to follow in her steps." — The World, 

"Mrs Hughes' notes are remarkable for their unaffected 
simplicity and the apparent truthfulness of the impressions 
recorded. . . . The book forms a pleasant and chatty guide 
to the manners and customs of the Celestials." — Society, 

" The tale Mrs Hughes has to tell — and very well she 
tells it, too — ^is gathered from personal experience extending 
over several years in the Celestial Empire." — Globe, 

" A fascinating volume. It is a great charm of Mr& 
Hughes' book that, although written in clear and admirable 
English, the style is simple and unaffected." — Lorvdon: Figa/ro: 

"The volume is full of lively descriptions, throwing 
considerable light on local customs." — St Jameses Gazette, 

" One of the most pleasant and interesting books of 
travel we have read for a long time." — Irish Times, 
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At 'all Libraries and Booksellers, 

In One VdL Demy Svo^ Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence^ 

MY JOURNEY TO MEDINAH, 

Describing a Pilgrimage to Medinah, performed bj the 
Infbor, disguised as a Mohammedan. 

By JOHN T. KEANE, 

ACTHOB OF "SIX MONTHS IN MECOAH." 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS- 

^ It iDftj be presumed that readers of the present yolome are aheadj ac- 
qmunted with the author's account of his stay at Meccah, and that, like onr- 
selyes, thej were much amused, while also slightly puzzled by that cierer 
little book. . . . The merit of these racy sketches is none the less that they 
seem to be drawn without effort or stadj. We must refer the reader to the 
book for an account of various hairbreadth escapes, of the tragic fate of some of 
his companions, and of a dangerous and nearly fatal wound, the result of an 
excusable outburst of indignation." — Athe/ueum: 

** This is a manrellous book ; and if Mr Keane really did all which he credits 
himself with having done, or even half of it, he is a very remarkable man. He 
excites our admiration." — World. 

** The history of the pilgrimage to Medinah is dashingly begun with a few 
words of introduction, or resumption rather, bj which Mr Keane represents him- 
self as a disguised servant of a rich native Amir, whom he accompanies on a 
pilgrimage from Meccah to Medinah." — Daily Telegraph. 

*'An interesting and valuable sequel to his former work, *Six Months in 
Meccah,' which has received so cordial a reception from the lovers of travel and 
adventure in remote and perilous places." — Society. 

**Mr Eeane's remarkable work will be read with absorbing interest"— 
Colonial Times. 

*' It is a jaunty and rollicking record, seasoned with a certain salt and breezy 
humour that smacks of the writer's nautical profession."— Sunday Times. 
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At aU Libraries and Booksellers, 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo, Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence, 

SIX MONTHS IN MECCAH : 

A^ ACCOUNT OF 

The Mohammedan Pilgrimage to Meccah recently performed 
Ij an Englishman professing Mohammedanism. 

By JOHN T. KEANE (Hajj Mohammed Amin). 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"Those orthodox geographers who were startled by the American 
outsider's successful walk into Africa will receive a hardly less severe 
shock on learning that the pilgrimage to Meccah has been performed by 
a youngster of five-and-twenty, appai'ently a sailor by profession, and 
with none of the special training enjoyed by his few predecessors. . . . 
The style of the work, if something eccentric and unconventional, is 
amusingly direct and natural, and the occasional digressions are as 
original and characteristic as the rest. His whole narrative, indeed, is 
a series of pictures.'' — AthencBum, 

" It deserves to succeed ; for though fuU of incidents which seem mar- 
vellous even to Mr Keane, it is rich in local colouring. . . . The book is 
well written, and deserves to be widely read. Like Captain Burton, Mr 
Keane believes in the gold and precious stones of Arabia." — Graphic. 

" His description of this place [the Haram] and of the * holy Elaabah * 
is exceedingly fuU and interesting, and, were it possible, we should like 
to have given an extract from it." — Literary World, 

" The scenes described are so fresh that they will awaken considerable 
interest, and lead the readers to look anxiously for the fresh volume of 
adventure half promised by the author." — Daily Chronicle, 

" We have little but praise to give to his spirited narrative. He is 
never dull, and has given us a most graphic picture of his personal ex- 
periences when making the pilgrimage to Meccah." — John BuU, 

" The book is fuU of interest."— ^io6e. 

" The book is a remarkable one— unpretentious, yet absorbing, and 
crammed fuU of incidents which have never before been narrated."— 
Manchester Post, 
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Now Beady at all Libraries and BookseUen, 

In 2 yoIb. Demy 8vo, Price 25b., 
THE 

ROYAL DUKES AND PRINCESSES 

OP 

THIE F^MILiT 

OP 

GEORGE THE THIRD: 

A VIEW OF COURT LIFE AND MANNERS FOR SEVENTY YEARS, 

1760-1830. 

BY 

PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., 
Author of " The Life of George the Fourth," etc. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Mr Fitzgerald has collected a vast amount of interesting and vala- 
able materials." — Vanity Fair. 

** To many of us the history of the Greorgian constellation is a tale 
that has been repeated often enough ; but Legion may be the name 
of others to whom it is by no means so familiar, or who hold of stories, 
of jokes, and of tunes, as of wine, that ' the old is better ; ' and to 
them the two volumes may be commended, with an assurance of some- 
thing interesting to ,be encountered. Nor can such of us as deem 
staleness the main characteristic of the volumes fail to see that in 
certain particulars Mr Fitzgerald sets before his readers an array of 
'things not generally known.' " — St Jameses Oaeette, 

** Mr Percy Fitzgerald shows in * The Royal Dukes and Princesses of 
the Family of George III.' the same industrious research which marks 
all his work. . . . Those who are fond of secret marriages can take 
their fill in these volumes, for the princesses were so married as well as 
their brothers ; and those who care for death-bed repentance will be 
duly impressed with the edifying end of the Duke of York, on which 
Mr Fitzyerald lays so much stress." — Graphic, 
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THE ROYAL DUKES AND PRINCESSES 

OF THE 

FAMILY OE GEOEGE TIE THIED 

(CONTINUED). 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** His pages are full of interesting quotations from letters and diaries^ 
and abound with good stories. ... It must be acknowledged that Mr 
Fitzgerald has made a very entertaining book. His account of the 
Princess Charlotte is particularly interesting. . . . Reference must be 
made to Mr Fitzgerald's pages for a very curious table containing an 
analysis of the several claims of the immediate heirs to the throne at 
the death of the Princess Charlotte." — Academy, 

" The industrious Mr Percy Fitzgerald, whose voluminous account of 
George IV. we reviewed within a year or two, and who has since pub- 
lished a history of the English stage, has already produced two thick 
volumes about the Koyal Family in the days of George III. . . . The 
whole Court circle is portrayed. ... If our opinion of the family is 
really raised by Mr Fitzgerald, it will not be by any resemblance but 
by the contrasts between the successive generations. Prince Regents 
and Dukes of York of the old type are happily impossible." — PaU MaU 
Gazette. 

"We owe unqualified thanks to Mr Percy Fitzgerald for setting 
before us with so much clearness and precision the events of each indi- 
vidual belonging to the last generation of our Royal Family. We can- 
not wonder at the popularity of such works as he gives us, for they are 
not only agreeable to read, but relieve us of an immense load of trouble 
by bringing before the student of history the souvenirs of the past in 
due array, instead of compelling him to search for them amid the con- 
fusion and disorder in which they lie in his own brain, Mr Percy 
Fitzgerald furnishes us with the most intimate details of the courtship, 
love, and secret marriage of more than one of the Royal Dukes long 
before Parliament had chosen the most advantageous parti, and bidden 
the victim lead his fellow-victim to the altar. . . . The anecdotes told 
of the second generation of the Royal Family — the immediate parentage 
of the present Royal Dukes and Duchesses — are charmingly told. W e 
can heartily recommend Mr Fitzgerald's work. To the lover of Court 
gossip it will afford a fund of amusement, while the politician will be 
greatly interested in the valuable information it contains with regard to 
the changes of Government and the parliamentary intrigues by which 
they were brought about during the different reigns of the monarchs, 
sons of George IIL, who preceded our present gracious Sovereign." — 
Court Journal, 
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Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers^ 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 21s., 

WITH A SHOW THROUGH 
SOUTHERN AFRICA, 

AND 

PEBSOKAL BEMINISGEKGES OF TEE TMNSYIAL WAS. 
By CHARLES DU VAL, 

Late of the Carbineers, Attache to the Staff of Garrison Commandant, and 
Editor of the ** News of the Camp '* during the Investment of Pretoria, 

WITH NUMEBOUS ILLUSTRATION& 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Mr Du Val tells the story of the alarms and straits of 
the beleaguered camp, the sortie from Pretoria, and capture 
of Zwartkopje laager, and other victorious skirmishes with 
the Boers, in a chatty, pleasant, and agreeable way, and 
throws a good deal of light on the Afrikander system of 
fighting, for which the defenders of Pretoria were more than 
a match. Apart, however, from the special interest attach- 
ing to this part of the campaign, these volumes, which, it 
should be added, are well illustrated, afford excellent reading 
about life at the Cape, the Diamond Fields, and Natal 
generally." — Daily Telegraph, 

" It would be indeed extraordinary if a gentleman whose 
versatility made him a soldier, an actor, and an editor, all dur- 
ing the same year, had nothing to say worth hearing, or rather 
nothing to write worth reading. This is certainly not the 
case in the present instance, for Mr Du Yal — without going 
deeply into politics or attempting (as some authors have 
done) to effect a reductio ad ahsurdum of the policy of South 
African legislators in a few chapters — has enough to tell of 
his experiences during the troubles in the Transvaal to make 

his book well worth attention The author has a keen 

appreciation of the humorous, and if there is anything in 
the circumstances around him from which genuine amuse- 
ment can be extracted, it is sure to come out." — Morning 
Post. 
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WITH A SHOW THROTOH SOTTTHERIT iPRICA 

(Continued), 



OPINIONS OF THE TBMSS— Continued, 

" Altogether, Mr Du YaPs book may be recommended as 
exhibiting in a very artless but not unpleasant fashion good 
temper and the spirit of resource under circumstances some- 
times exciting enough, and often very trying." — Fall Mall 
Gazette. 

"Interest of some kind could scarcely fail to reside in 
some portion of the two large volumes devoted to an account 
of the experiences undergone by an enterprising Bamumite 
who travelled * with a show through Southern Africa.' There 

is a great deal of interesting information He gives 

such a picture as has not hitherto been familiar to us of 
persons and things connected with the investment of Pre- 
toria ; and he relates, from personal knowledge, certain facts 
and incidents which deserve to be widely circulated and to 
be kept in remembrance. Let it be added that the volumes 
are profusely illustrated." — St James's Gazette, 

" As the chronicler of one of the most interesting phases 
of the Boer campaign, Mr Du Yal's descriptions will 

be valuable material for the future historian They 

will be found to be entertaining even to those who are 
familiar with the country." — Land a/nd Water, 

" Altogether he seems to have led a life of singular freak 
and romance, and certainly of adventure, during his travels. 
These are chiefly personal details, but the two volumes of 
his work will give an agreeable narrative of his experiences 
and observations in a journey of several thousand miles 
through Natal, the Transvaal, Basutoland, and the Diamond 
Fields." — Irish Times, 

" The second volume is replete with interesting recollec- 
tions, but perhaps owes its chief value to an honest attempt 
to tell impartially the story of the disaster to the 94th at 
Bronkers' Spruit. This, we regret, is too long to extract, 
but we recommend it to the careful attention of our readei-s." 
— United Service Gazette, 
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A NEW HISTORY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH STAOE. 



BY 



PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., 

Author of " The Life of George the Fourth,'* " The Life ofGarrick," etc 



OPINIONS OF THE FBESS. 

Athenceum, 8th April 1882. 

" In compiling the present work, which is likely to rank as his highest achieve- 
ment, Mr Fitzgerald has tried conscientiously— that b, with as much conscien- 
tiousness as a writer on theatrical subjects often exhibits — to make it good. 
His materials have been diligently collected, quarters hitherto neglected have 
been explored, a mass of new information has been obtained .... We have 
derived pleasure from it Much of it is worthy of praise, and the whole has 
vivacity which will commend it to general perusal. No picture equally 
animated of theatrical life is supplied in any other existing work, and many 
documents of high importance are now for the first time rendered accessible to 
the general public" 

DaUy News, 1th April 1882. 

" It may safely be said that never before has the official history of the English 
sti^e been traced with such fulness of detail. . . Mr Fitzgerald has abundance 
of mteresting things to tell us, gleaned with indefatigable industry from an 
infinite variety of sources, and set forth in an attractive way." 

Graphic, 15th April 1882. 

** In his * New History of the English Stage ' (Tinsley), Mr Percy Fitzgerald 
claims to have embodied almost every document of importance relating to his 
subject. He has had full access to the Lord Chamberlain's Office, and has thus 
been enabled to publish a great deal which is wholly new to the general 
reader. . . . Let no one, therefore, think that by aiming at historical accuracy 
Mr Fitzgerald has achieved dulness. His subject forbi(b that." 
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A NEW HISTORY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH STAGE. 

BY 

PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., 

AutJuyrof "The Life of George the Fourth," " The Life of Garnck,*' etc. 



OPINIONS OF THE I^KESS-Oontinued. 

Society, 22d April 1882. 

** Most books dealing with theatrical life are more gossiF)r and gashing than 
trnthfol or critical ; but Mr Percy Fitzgerald, in his * New History of the 
English Stage * (Tinsley Bros.), has chosen a happy medium between the 
an^otal style and the purely historical." 

Daily Telegraph, 1th April 1882. 

" There is a novelty in the scope and materials of the present volnme, 
which renders them not merely deeply absorbing, but of real historical worth. . . 
The author entertains us as well with yivid accounts of bygone actors, taken 
firom contemporary reports." 

St Jwmeii Gazette, l^th February 1882. 

**We must add, to give a full and fair idea of Mr Fitzgerald's volumes, 
that they abound in lively biographical sketches, cleverly-drawn portraits, 
and well-told anecdotes/' 



** To Mr Percy Fitzgerald belongs the honour of having supplied the most 

tlieatri( 



The People, 9th April 1882. 

aid belongs the honour of ha\ 
important work upon theatrical history which our literature possesses.'* 

DaUy Chronicle, 12th April 1882. 

** His volumes abound with anecdote and adventure, and will therefore be 
found highly entertaining by every lover of the stage." 

Spectator, 16th April 1882. 

**The real interest of the book lies in its anecdotal illustrations of stage 
manners and morals." 

BeWs Weekly Messenger, 13tA March 1882. 
" Deeply interesting volumes." 
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The THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME is now ready, 

Price Eight Shilliogs, Cloth Gilt 



TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE 



CONTAINS 



COMPLETE NOVELS 



BY THE FOLLOWING POPULAR AUTHORS:— 



Frank Barrett. 
William Black. 
B. H. Buxton. 
Eosa N. Carey. 
Mabel Collins. 
Bichard Bowling. 
B. L. Farjeon. 
Mrs Alex. Fraser. 
Theo Gift. 
James Grant. 



Thomas Hardy. 
Mrs Gashel Hoey. 
" Guy Livingstone." 
Florence Marryat. 
Justin M*Carthy. 
J. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
Duke de Fomar. 
W. H. Eussell. 
Annie Thomas. 
Mrs Henry Wood. 
Edmund Yates. 
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